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Choice New Books for the Holiday Season. 


Grandma’s Attic: Treasures. 
A Story of Old-Time Memories. 


Svo, Many Illustrations. Cloth, Ciit, $4.00. Calf or Morocco, $8.00. 
‘‘A marvelously pretty book ; ahumor-. 


‘*The originality, freshness, and senti- 
ous poem on the craze for old furniture | 


ment of this narrative poem, no less than 
the outward beauty and delicacy of its 
holiday dress, will give it immediate and 
permanent distinction among the illus- 
trated books of the season. Mrs. Brine 
has written a very pleasing and touching 
«little story in verse, which will go straight 
“to the common heart, and, before the 
reader has finished it, draw the misty 
veil down before his eye.” — The Literary 


well told, and the illustrations are fine:” 
—WN. Y. Observer. 


‘*It is hard to say which to praise most, 
the graceful story or the charming illus- 


trations.” —Independent. 


**One of the prettiest gift-books of the 


season.” —T7'he Critic. 


‘* Likely to be one of the favorite gift 


books of the season.”—JN. Y. Tribune. 


Indian Summer. 


Autuimn Poems 


and Sketches. 


> By L. CLARKSON. 
Large Quarto. Cloth, elegant, $6.00. 


“The book is evidently the labor of 
loyal, patient, and successful love. It 


must make the hardest heart like autumn 


a little better; it will win new friends for 
the autumn rambles. The book is admi. 
rable for gift purposes and urfique as an 
American offering to friends abroad.” — 
Boston Advertiser. 


‘* We have often written with enthusi-| | 


The Candle 


of the Lord, 


AND OTHER SERMONS, 


i2mo, 21 Sermons, 
‘* These are great discourses in the best 
sense. They deal with universal princi- 
ples, and bringthem home. . . . Dr. 


Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in open- 
ing men’s thoughts in directions which ' 


| give to life fresh meanings."—W. Y. 


Times. 

‘* The readers of this varied and prolific 
volume will appreciate the remark of the 
late Dr. Vinton, of Boston, that Phillips 
Brooks could get more out of a text than 
‘almost any man he ever knew.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

‘*In comparing with the preceding vol- 
umes of Dr. Brooks’ sermons, we are 
sensible of greater depth of spirituality, 
amore commanding appeal to the con- 
science, and a clearer recognition of the 


asm of Miss Clarkson’s studies and. ‘saving work of Christ as a Redeemer 


sketches. This isa collection upon which | 
lovers of the art, who are equally lovers, 
of nature, will look with genuine delight. 


We wish that all artistic effort might be 
as pure and beautiful as this.".—JW. Y. 


“One of the most attractive books ever published for children.” 


Holly 


Berries. 


Christimas Rhymes and'Pictuxres. 


With original illustrations in Color. Quarto, cover in colors, $2.00. 


“‘This charming Book, full of bright 
verses and still brighter pictures, cannot 
fail to prove a source of great delight to 
little children during the coming year. 
It is one of the finest holiday books 
which has been issued.”—Churchman. 

‘*One of the jolliest children’s books of 
the year.”"—Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser 


for the nursery, will find numerous ad- 
mirers in the drawing-room also. The 
illustrations are full of amusing charac- 
ter, well drawn and colored; the rhymes 
also are well conceived and easy ; so that 
no holly berries are likely to prove more 
popular at Christmas time.” 
‘* Will fascinate the young people.”— 

Tribune. 


* Another ‘ gift-book,’ which, intended 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS AND BEAUTY. 
Sunday for 1881. 


Pictures and Pages for Young and Old, 


Quarto, 4 12 pp., and upwards of 200 Original Illustrations by Pop- 
ular Artists. Frontispiece and cover, very beautiful, in colors, $1.25. 


‘We are disposed to give a front place 
to such a child’s book as Sunday. Some 
people are particular what their children 
read on Sunday, and those who are can- 
not lay their hands upon anything more 
suitable for that day than this pretty and 
interesting collection of short stories, 
sketches, simple poems, abundant pict- 
ures, bits of useful information, and now 
and then a page of music. The covers 
and a frontispiece, both in colors, are in 
the best Kate Greenaway style.”— The 


Literary World. 


‘*Any mother who has tried to keep a 
knot of little ones quiet and happy 
through the long hours of a Sunday in- 
doors will know the value of this book 
of ‘pictures and pages.’ The stories are 
brief and clearly told, while the pictures, 
well drawn and printed, a few being also 
pleasantly colored, will in themselves 
keep the small folks busy and amused for 
mary a long afternoon.”— Boston Courier. 

‘*'This seems to us the best of all the 
efforts to instruct, amuse and entertain 
the little people of the Sunday-school and 


from sin.”— Watchman. 


By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


378 Pages, $1.75. 


‘“* Phillips Brooks has decided wisely - 


to issue another volume of his sermons. 
They must result in the extension of an 
influence which approaches as near to 
the realization of what the most exalted 
Christian ministry should be as this gen- 
eration has known. Mr. Brooks brings 
to the pulpit the mind of a poet and the 
devout heart of a Christian, with a very 
large and generous human personality.” 


—Independent. 


‘*We follow the preacher with una- 
bating attention throughout, and with a 
recognizable quickening of mind and 
heart. He not only bears us along on 
the tide of his impetuous utterance, but 
the soul depths are stirred, the soul as- 
pirations are roused.”—Jilustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly. 


Complete in one volume. 
trait and illustrations. 
Tree calf, $6.00. 

‘‘ They are full of the gentle opicit, the 
child-like trust, the earnest purpose that 
characterize everything this lamented 
Christian woman ever wrote. Her spirit 
was just the spirit of peace, which busy 
workers in the fields of the world find as 
helpful and refreshing as the shadow of 
a rock in adesert. They are rivulets 
from a pure fountain, and into whatever 
life they come they will bring refresh- 
ment and beauty.”—Christian Union. 

‘*‘ Hitherto they have only been found 


Frances Ridley Havergal’s Poems, 


An elegant square 16mo volume, large type, with por- 
464 pages, cloth extra, $1.75. Cloth, gilt edge, $2.00. 


in the different volumes which came out 
at various periods of the author’s life. 
We need not speak again of the purity, 
tenderness and rich faith which shine in 
all the verses. Christians in England 
and America have already proved their 
appreciation. Those who would have 
a choice possession, or bestow a cheice 


disappoint them.” — Christian Intelii- 
gencer. 


Kept for the Master’s Use. 50th Thousand. 
The Royal Invitation. 33d Thousand. 
My King. 60th Thousand. 

Royal Commandments. 45th Thousand. 
Royal Bounty. 45th Thousand. 


The wonderful sale already made of 
— great worth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Loyal Responses. 30th Thousand. 
Morning Bells. 50th Thousand. 
Little Pillows. 55th Thousand. 
Morning Stars. 20th Thousand. 


Illuminated paper covers, 20 cents; cloth, 25 cents each. 


these little books is sufficient attest to 


The choicest volume of 


‘‘We should not hesitate to place this 
volume among the best of its class. A 
considerable portion of the songs here 
printed are from the pen of the author of 
‘Shiloh,’ a woman of rare poetic power, 
and one whose verses are destined to 


home.”—Chicago Alliance, 


Books for Sunday-school Libraries at Low Prices. 


grow constantly in popular favor. The 


poetry which we have ever seen.’’ 


He Giveth Songs. 


A. Collection of Religious Lyxrics. 


By M. L. Jay, A. Es Hamilton and others. Illustrations by L. B. Humphrey: 
15mo, 256 pages, Cloth Gilt, $1.25; Flexible Calf, $3.00; 
Calf and Tree Calf, gilt, $4.00. 


volume will serve most appropriately as 
a gift. But atthe same time it is a book 
which every reader will want to keep for 
himself, for it contains some of the best 
religious poetry we have ever seen.”— 
** The Churchman.” 


Catalogues free on application. 


Our Books are for Sale at all Bookstores, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P.DUTTON & CO., Publishers, No. 713 Broadwav, N. Y. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE HOLLDAYS. 


GLUSTER OF SONG. 


and by the t authors 
With Peo. ery ment. Board Covers, $2. 


in clot wilt, #3 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Musie (not hymns) arranged in an 
attractive, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano- 
forte, by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and 
moderm masters. Novel in design and useful and 
attractive in contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; 
cloth, $2. 


Little Lays for Lads & Lasses. 


funique and charming collection of lovely 
songs for children. The Words and Music are al! 
ot inal, and the entire contents simple, refined 
child-like. By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 

cloth, $7. 
_— of an y of the above mailed on receipt of 


Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square. New York City. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


NEW-YEAR CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PLACQUES. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


NEW 4.8. CARDS. 


Baskets of Flowers. 


Most beautifui origina! designs, with a combina- 
tion of flowers in baskets, and texts. 12 cards, 12 
texts. 25 cts. 


Words of Joy. 


Elegantly printed, from 
signs, with carefully se} 
12 cards, with uifferent texts. 25 cte cts. 


Floral Texts, No. I. 


Intended to meet the demand for a nice card ata 
low price. Six designs. 24 cards, 24 texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts, No. 2. 


A packet that cannot fail to prove satisfactory ; 
with six designs. 36 cards, different texts. 25 cts. 


Floral Texts, No. 3. 


A packet ‘of cheap np but good ones. 48 
cards, and 48 texts. 25c 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


150 Nassau St, N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
75 State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., 
Chicago, 7&7 Market St., San Francisco. 


HARPER CENTURY, ATLANTIC, etc. 2 2.90 


NEW MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No. 12. 

7 Beautiful Carols. $3.00 per 100. 
Christmas Service No 4. 

“The Advent Night,” a superior Service with 

new Music, by Dr. Lowry. 16 pages. 

Price $4.00 per 100; 6 100 ; 5 scant by Mail. 

From the Land of I Bondage to the 

Plains of Bethlehem. 


ori sn water-color de- 
Six designs. 


A new 4 page Christmas Service by Dr. Vincent. 
$1.50 per 100. 
Hight of Glory : 
ew Sacred Cantata by W. H. Doane. Try it 4 
ords and Music. 
cents by 
Santa Claus. 
By W. Howard Doane. The most Christ- 
mas Cantata ever published. 


A fell Catalogne of our Christmas Publications 
sent Free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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THE PUBLISHERS 


Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of 
new features tor 1882 that shall represent the best ability in 
entertaining literature. The names of writers for the Compan- 
ron and a selection from the topics that will be treated in the 
coming volume are given below. 


Its Serial Stories. 
These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. 
will illustrate topics that are engaging public attention. 


Several of the Stories 


A Serial Story. Illustrated... ° By W. D. Howells. 
A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated. . ° ° y J. T. Trowbridge. 
An English Story. !ilustrated. William Black. 


Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins’ . 
Four Nights Among Russian Nihilists. 
Tales of Old New England Taverns. 
Stories of Successful Business Men... ° 
Stories of the White Mountains. . ‘ 
Stories of Old District Schools, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
- Bya Writer in Russia. 
By Rose Ter ry Cooke. 

By James Parton. 
By E. A. Kingman. 
KR. Pratt. 


Its Stories of Adventure. 


Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa ; 
in Australia: inGreenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia ; in New 
Zeaiand; ou the Ocean. Fully illustrated. 

A Pioneer School-Mistress in the Far West: Ler experiences— 
amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. By Adeline Hall. 

Lost in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American 
Wilderness: A six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals Illustrated. 

By H. woe Dearborn, Cc. E. 

Perils of a Linesman’s Life: pa all a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 
Illustrated. - By Lieut. Grinnell. 
On Recent Battle Fields. Tilustrated. By Archibald Forbes. 
A Story of South Africa. A Serial Story. By Capt. Mayne Keid. 
Nobody’s Boys. A Serial Story. Mlustrated. . By C. A. Stephens. 


Amusing and Practical. 


The Pigmies of a Nether World.—Some very graphic stories, woven of 80 Strange a 
unison of facts and probabilities, that we predict for them both the entertainment and wonder 
of our readers. By Henry M. Frost. 

Hints for De ‘bating Clubs.—A_ paper both practical and entertaining,—in connection 
with which the Companion will offer a gift of books in the hope that it may prove the nucleus 
for a Society Library. By Prof. A. F. Chase. 

Naming Children.—An amusing and instructive series of papers, giving the usages and 
the rites which attend the naming of chikiren in various lands. ; By Frey Karsner. 
A Backwoods Boy’s Struggle for College. . : . ByC. A. Stephens. 


The Companion’s Writers. 


Prof. Richard A. Proctor, Dinah Maria Craik, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Rey. Theron Brown, 
Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace, Elizabeth Akers Allen, 


Henry W. Longfellow 
Jehn G. Whittier, 
W. D. Howells, 


E. P. Whipple, George M Towle, Esq , Julia C. R. Dorr, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Col. Paul H. Hayne, Annie A. Preston, 
William Black, “Ss. i, Rev. Charles Thwing, 


Theodora R Jenness, 
G. H. Coomer, 
Sarah P Brigham, 


Mary A ’ Denison, 
“Ruth C hesterfield,’ 
“Charles Craddock, "59 


Canon F. W. Farrar, 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Fred A Ober Celia Thaxter, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. E. M. Ames, Mary N. Prescott, 
| Rebecca Harding Davis, J. D. Chaplin, M. B. C. Slade,. 
Rose Terry Cooke, George I’. Lathrop, William II. Rideing, 
yy Marie B. Williams, Charles Barnard, Mayion Harland, 


Geo Bancroft Griffith, 


Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Edna Dean Proctor. 


j Charlotte Mary Yonge, 


Frances M. Pea Lucy Larcom, 


Very Valuable Articles. 


{ 
The Ministers of the English Government during the Revolution. By E. P. Whipple. 
. By James Parton. 
; By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
. By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
wah the late James T. Fields. 
By E. P. Whipple. 
By a Specialist. 


The Beginning of Great Industries. 
Life Scenes, as « (lergyman sees them. 
Success and Failure in Life. 
Other Recollections of Authors > 
Charles Kingsley’s Schoo! and College Life. 
, Diseases of the Hip and Spine in Children. 
i The Times of the Great Debates in Congress. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
/ Natural Wonders of the South, Pre-Historic Mounds, Floating Islands, Phosphate De- 
posits, Bat Caves, Honey Caves, ete. : By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Articles on Home Education for Working People: What books to study at 
home—A course of Home Reading—The Books Essential to Intelligence—Why Read 
Poetry? ~~ Poetry is oentin’ to Common Intelligence—A list of books that all should 


Itlustrated Travel. 


China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in 
China ; in which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the 
people; and detailed views of every “day life in China will be fy 

By Hon. Chester Holcombe, U.S Legation, Pekin. 

Russia.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given ina 
picturesque and striking series of articles. The author has been sent to 
Russia by the Companton especially for this ve. 

y Mrs. A. 11. Leonowens. 

Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Phen. Bot of Mexico, by one who 
is travelling in that country for Scientific Societies Ly Fred A. Ober. 

Greece.—Recollections of Athens ; views of the srt Court. 


By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Among the Pueblo Indians. By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace- 


Useful Articles on Home Industries. 


Maticies Upon Fancy Work, Embroidery in Crewels and in Silk, Appliqué Work, Lace 
Work, Novelties of Knitting and Crochet Work, etc., By "Annie E. Ramsey. 
Training for Nurses as Physicians’ Assistants A new yrofession for women, 
By a Trained Nurse, Mass. Gen. Hospital. 
Ways by which Girls may Earn Money at Home. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Photography, as an*Occupation for Lads - By an Expert. 
How to Prepare Inexpensive, but Appetizing, Food for the Table. B iss Parloa. 
The Raising of Household Pets for the Market. By Mrs. 8. B. C. Samuels, 


The Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by the most qualified pens, 
y f and all current topics will be treated clearly pond fundamentally, * 

4 The Children’s Column will be under the same popular management as 
} for the t fifteen years, and the Prize department will be more liberal than ever. 
Su ription om, $1. copies sent free. Please mention 


in what paper you read 
YouTH’s "COMPANION, Mass. 


year’s from that date. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 
-75, we will send the Companion free to January ist, 1882, and a full 
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HOLIDAYS. 


Sketches From the Subject and 
Neighbor Lands of Venice. 


By Col D.C.L., ‘6 Lh. .D., Hon- 
wo 
nagperous illust trations. 


The History of the Heinen Conquest 
of England: 


| Its. Causes and its Results. By Epwarp A. FREE- 
D.C. L. Revised Am 
with Index. 20. 


**A histo 


The history of Englan« is the 
of American peo vle—of their religion, 
and their laws. full bearing of American insti- 
tutions, their origin and nature, cannot be under- 
— without a knowledge of that’ history, and hence 

importance to American citizens.”—[{New 
Yor Times. 


history 
their anguage 


| Complete in Eleven Volumes, in Paper Box. 


PRICE, $19. 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION 


Charles Kingsley’s 


NOV ELS. 


Westward Ho, 2 vols. WHereward, 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago, 2 vols. Hypatia, 2 vols. 
Alton Locke, 2 vols. Yeast, : vol. 

Each Novel sold separately at $1.75 per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION 
—OF — 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 


INowels ad Tales. 
Westward Ho, $1.75. Hereward, $1.75. 


| Water Babies, $1.75. 


_Two Years Ago, $1.75. Hypatia, $1 
Alton Locke, $1. 75. Yeast, $75 


The Heroes, .50. 


| The Eight Volumes, elegantly bound in cl ] 
ps; in paper box, $12. 


HYPATIA, Chautauqua Edition, :2mo, $ . 


HOGAN, M. P. 


A NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” ° 
ete. 12mo. One Dollar. | = 


“A LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES.” [Christian Union. } 
Complete in Four Volumes. _ 


STUDENT’s Epirion, in box, &4.3 Each vol. 
LiprarRy Eprrion, in box, $7.; ‘Rach vol., $1. 1.99 


WARD'S 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, 


With Critical Introduction by Various Writers and 

a General Introduction by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. * 

EpiITED By THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A. 
be I.—Chaucer to Donne. 


abe 
Vol. IV.—Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 
**All lovers of poetry, all students of Jiterature all 
readers will wel elcome ‘the volumes of *The ‘lish 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has written a 
most ‘delightful introduction, of wire thought 
and poetic sensibility. ry few books can 
be named in BO yrecious can be 
had in go little space and for so little t money.”—[The 
Philadelphia Times. 

**Altowether it would be difficult to select four vo!- 
umes of any kind better worth owning and studying 
than these.’’—]Nation. 

** This work is the completest and best of 9 kind 
in the English language."—[Chrietian at Wor 

**Mr, Ward gives us the genuine thing, pure 
gold, and aot a threadbare de seription’ of how it 

ooks. These four volumes ought to be placed in 
every librar and if possible in hands < of every 


Be and criticism 18 not to be foundir 
range he English "—[(New York 
vening 


m in 
their country.”—[J. Shairp, in Academy. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


MO}. ORT The Babe Baby. 
r 


WARD. Milly and Wan” 
the Mountains. By M with 
lustrations by Alma yong 1.50. 


Each Volume Elegantly 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
CARROLL. 12mo. 
h the Lookin 1 and What Alice 
** Alice’s A an Throug h the 
-Glase” are rinted on paper, 


in one volume. ce 
Best Popular Fairy Stories. 
uthor of “Sohn Halifax, Gentleman.” 
red ill 
dren. By dO. 
Tom Brown’s Schee ve By an Old Boy. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. By the same Author. 
The Little Duke. By the avthor of ‘‘ The Heir 
ae Redclyffe #1. 
e Prince a the Page. By the same Author. 


Water Bquare, a Land Baby 


MACMILLAN & 


NEW YORK. 


POPULAR’ GIFT. BOOKS 


** The collection ever made, - » A nobler 
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UNION. 


CON THN T'S. PAGE 


EpIToORIAL ARTICLES: 

CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: ° 
Poetry: The Lamp of Valor.” By Susan Coolidge.......... 548 
Thoughts for Quiet Hours. The Higher Work in Christian 

Living. By the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D......... BAS 


The Canoe and the Camera. By the Rev. Myron Adams.... 549 
Secnring Successors inthe Church. By the Rey. J. lL. Jen- 


The Sword-Song of Lamech. By R. W. Raymond......:..... 550 
Jean Promoter. By Mre. Amelia E. Barr............-....-..-. 550 
A Layman’s Theology: I. What is God ?.................... 

Tue Home: 

Poetry: The Cottage near Schleswig. By Gertrude H. Lin- 

Concerning Lady Help.” By Mary Waver Fisher.......... 552 
Hinte, Questions and Experiences......... 553 

Our Younea Fours: 

Coming Twenty-Ore. By Wm. H. 

Fivecents. By Emily Huntington Miller..................... 554 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT: 

Themes for Thankégiving............ 560 

LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprtor. 


. We send this week to each one of Aunt 
| Patience’s nieces and nephews a miniature 
Christian Union, containing two beautiful 
illustrations, with appropriate poems by 
Susan Cootidge, written especially for the 
occasion, and the report of a talk with 
Aunt Patience by the publisher. Any boy 
or girl reader of The Christian Union 
who has not already received one of these 
little papers can have it sent to his or her 
address by asking for it on a postal card. 
We are sure they will be interested in its 
contents, 


The pressure upon our advertising col- 
umns is so great that we are compelled to 
add againa four-page cover to the paper, 
making its size twenty-eight pages. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Congress met on Monday, and was organized with- 
out delay by the election of General Keifer as Speaker, 
who received one hundred and forty-eight votes ; all 
the Republican members and two Virginia Readjust- 
ers voting for him. The Greenbxckers cast their 
votes for Mr. Ford of Missouri, and the Democrats 
gave Mr. Randall one hundred and twenty-nine bal- 
lots. Mr. Kiefer’s majority was five, but if the four 
Democratic members who were absent from their 
places had been present he would have been elected 
by a majority of but one. The new Speaker is an Ohio 
man, and comes from good honest ancestry. Thestory 
of his life is soon told. He was born and worked 
on a farm, went to school, graduated at college, read 
law, and has succeeded in politics by dint of hard 
work and of sterling qualities of character rather 


than by personal magnetism or skill in manipulating : 


caucuses. He is regarded as somewhat slow, but 
has the faculty of going ta the bettom of things, and 
is said to be a man of perfect independence. As we 
go to press the President’s Message has not been 
received, and Mr. Arthur has succeeded so well in 
own counsel that no speculative syn- 
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the testimony and cross-examination of the prisoner. 
Gruitean, when first called on Tuesday, appeared re- 
luctant, ‘‘did not feel very well,” wanted to wait 
till ‘‘in good talking condition ;” and Mr. Scoville 
secured him some rest by reading letters written 
years ago by Guiteau, chiefly notewortisy for indica- 
tions they are thought by the defense to contain, that 
the hereditary tendency to insanity was fostered by 
the five years’ residence in the Oneida Community. 
Pursuing the direct examination, Mr. Scoville elicited 
from the prisoner his own version of his early life, of 
his Ann Arbor and Oneida Community experiences, 
his father’s peculiarities, his attempts at law practice, 
newspaper work and lecturing, his campaign labors 
and candidacy for a consulship, and finally his ‘‘in- 
spiration” to ‘‘remove” the President. In this 
narraticn, as well as under cross-examination aftet- 
ward, there was no defect in his ‘‘ talking condition.” 
He showed abundant physical vigor, extraordinary 
rapidity of speech, and violent gesticulations. 

Q.—‘‘After the idea took full possession of your mind, about 
the first of June, what did you do with reference to that sub- 
ject?” A.—‘I kept praying about and praying about and 
praying about.” 

Q.—‘' What was the substance of your prayer?” A.-—'The 
substance of my prayer was that if it was not the Lord’s will 
I should not remeve the President; Heshould in some way, 
by his providence, interrupt it. That is always the way | 
have found the Lord When [ fect a pressure upon me to do 
anything, and when I feel coubt about.it, | keep praying to 
the Deity that be may show it in some way if | am wrong.” 

Q.—'' Pid you get any information from the Deity as to 
whether you were right or wrong in answer to your prayer?” 
A. (inaloud voice and excited manner)—‘‘I never had the 
slightest shadow of a doubt on my mind as to the divinity of 
the act, and as tothe necessity for itto the great American 
people,” (with a bang on the railing.) 


The cross-examination, which was conducted by 
Judge Porter, was designed chiefly to test the sin- 
cerity of these delusions and to elicit indications 
that the ‘‘ inspiration” idea has been an after- 
thought, put forth in hope of escaping the gallows. 
The more effective points made were, leading the 
prisoner to admit that his “inspiration” did not 
extend to borrowing the money for the pistol, or to 
buying it, or to his preliminary practice in shooting ; 
that it arose on the heels of the refusal of the consul- 


ship, that his accusations against Mr. Blaine after: 


the refusal were grossly inconsistent with his com- 
mendations previously, and that his book, ‘‘ Truth,” 
was little more than a mass of plagiarisms. The 
prisoner was also led on to claim that the doctor's 
negligence, not the shooting, caused the death, and 
that Mason and Jones, for like attempts on Guiteau’s 
life, were worthy of punishment unless they were 
‘‘inspired.”” Many matters of this sort were drawn 
from the accused, amid an extraordinary melange 
of gesticulations, refusals to answer questions, mim- 
icry of counsel’s manner, and impertinent sallies to 
the judge. The closing question elicited a hesitating 
confession in undertone that he had felt some re- 


| morse for his act. The examination of Emory A. 


Storrs, David Davis, and others, elicited nothing 
new. 


Perhaps the case will finally arrange itself among 
the instances, very rare and difficult of detection, in 
which a person slightly insane has committed an act 
under the influence of a diseased delusion, and after- 
ward simulates additional aberration in hope of es- 
caping punishment. There is plenty of discussion 
in the books of the distinction between real ane 
feigned insanity, and numerous very effective tests 
are known for determining whether a patient is a 
complete lunatic or an entire impostor. But, ob- 
viously, some degree of mental disease, particularly 
some special morbid delusion, not enough to impair 
responsibility, may coexist with apprehension of 


consequences of one’s act, and ingenuity in pretend- 


ing enough more lunacy to complete the shield. It 
is a possibility worthy of consideration that the ap- 
pearances of mental disease in Guiteau’s ehse may 
be partly real, partly assumed; and the task may 
then become very difficult to discriminate the two, 
and decide that the real insanity is not enough. 
This form of the. question has recejved very little 


— 


attention ; Browne only, of ten or twelve writers we 
have consulted, mentions it. It is one of the most 
occult and difficult problems in medical jurispru- 
dence, 


The National Tariff Convention in this city held 
during the past week has been no source of comfort 
or strength to the friends of protection, and a de- 
cided source of scofling to its opponents, It was a 
bad failure ; not even the proverbial great cry and 
little wool. There was little wool; but not much of 
acry. Of the eight hundred delegates chosen, less 
than half put in an appearance, and there was little 
or no audience to make up for the deficiency of dele- 
gates. The papers that were read produced little 
impression, except in one or two instances, when 
they succeeded in dispersing the few auditors that 
were in the hall. The managers, with a stupidity of 
intolerance which surpasses belief, having invited 


refused to accord him permission to define his own 
views on the tariff question, and of course he staid 
away. ‘The demand for a National Commission to 
revise the tariff was more than neutralized by the 
concurrent demand that it should be composed 
wholly of avowed protectionists. The proposition 
of Mr. Kelly, that internal taxes should be abated, 
was voted down, because the abolition of internal 
taxes means ‘‘free whiskey,” and the Convention 
was afraid of the public odium which that as a 
political battle ery would involve. The fact is, as 
we have before poimted out, our taxes must be re- 
duced, for we do not know what to do with our in- 
come ; aud the reduction must be either taken off 
whiskey aud tobacco, or off foreign importations, 
If the present tariff is continued on foreign pro- 
ductions, it can be sustained only on the broad 
ground that to make ourselves prosperous we must 
refuse to buy of other nations what they can make 
more cheaply than ourselves; for it is mathematic- 
ally demonstrable that the present tariff is no 
longer necessary for purposes of revenue. The 
difference of spirit between protection and free- 
trade is illustrated by the significant facts that at 
the dinner of the Revenue Reform Club, in Brook- 
lyn, a few weeks ago, Mr. Kelly, the foremost advo- 
cate of protection in the country, was not only in- 
vited as a guest, but was warmly applauded, while 
at the Tariff Convention the Mayor of the city was 
ashed to weleome the delegates provided he would 
uot say what he thought about free-trade. It is 
poor management, if not a poor cause, which dares 
rot have free speech. 


Congress will do well in the interests of economy 
to consider the suggestion of Special Treasury Agent 
Tingle, embodied in his annual report, urging the 
abolition of twenty-one ports of entry from which 
during the past year the Government has not col- 
lected a single dollar of duties, and thirty-two dis- 
tricts in which ‘‘the year’s collections from all 
sources have not equaled the year’s expenses ;” a 
state of affairs, he declares, which has been true of 
many a previous year. These Custom Houses are sup- 
ported with the full complement of officials, deputies, 
inspectors, and clerks, who have practically no work 
to do and no duties to discharge except the drawing 
of their salaries. Special Agent Tingle, oblivious 
apparently of the fact that Custom Houses are val- 
uable political machines, would abolish these useless 
institutions, and the country heartily falls in with his 
suggestions, 


Nothing better illustrates the carelessness with 
which Congress sometimes legislates than the dis- 
covery of what the Arrears Pension bill really means. 
When this bill was passed, Senator Ingalls thought 
that the total amount to be distributed under it 
would be about $20,000,000. In the Cabinet meet- 
ing at which jit was discussed, Secretary Sherman 
estimated that it would require an expenditure of 
$150,000,000, and Seeretary Schurz read a letter 
from Commissioner Bentley, in which that official 
declared that the bill would require an immediate 
expenditure of $36,000,000, with an increasing an- 


nual requisition to carry out its provisions, In spite, 


‘however, of the opposition of the members of the 


Mayor Grace to welcome the delegates, to the city _ 
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Cabinet, President Hayes signed the bill. It now 
appears, aceording to Commissioner Duidley’s esti- 

mate, that the remaining claims for arrears of pen- 
sions under this act will exceed the enormous sum 
of $235,000,000, with the possibility of further de- 
mands. The Commissioner thinks that over 195,000 
claims will have to be granted under the provisions 
of the act by the close of next year. The generous 
impulse which prompts the country to care for the 
men who eared for it in a time of peril is emineutly 
wise and just; but it is certainly an unprecedented 
thing for a Government to assume the support for 
the rest of their natural lives of a disbanded army ; 
which is about what this bill amounts to. The 
opportunities for corruption in the handling of 
this immense amount of money are so evident that 
Yongress ought to give the matter speedy and serious 
attention. 


The liberal Opposition in the German Reichstag 
made last week a general attack on Bismarck’s social 
and economical policy. Herr Richter, who is one of 
the foremost thinkers iu Germany on economical ques- 


tions, arraigned the Chancellor's policy so vigor- 


ously and witla such a telling effect that no one ven- 
tured to»reply at the time. Herr Richter said that 
every German gladly recognized the illustrious ser- 
vices of Bismarck to the Empire, but that the Ger- 
man people had attained their majority and demand- 
ed a voice in the management of their affairs, This 
is undoubtedly the attitude of the German people at 
Jarge. Bismarck’s reply to this attack was as vigor- 
ous and uneompromising as if the late elections had 
demonstrated his continued popularity with the 
people, instead of indicating very clearly their alien- 
ation from his recent measures, He declared that 
he, and not the party of Progressists, was in the line 
of progress, and that he adhered more firmly to his 
economical policy in proportion as he saw the radi- 
cal elements obtaining lead than the liberal party. 
He developed very fully the Imperial idea, empha- 
sizing the faet that the Emperor constituted a strong 
feature in the system of government and that the 
rule of the Hohenzollerns was intensely personal, 
and fally and unequivocally affirming his allegiance 
to the principle of absolutism. Germany, he de- 
elared, is not governed after the English fashion, the 
conduct of affairs being in the hands of the Emperor, 
and the Chancellor being responsible to him alone, 
The debate was exceedingly earnest and exciting, 
and was closed. by Herr Richter’s retort that the 
Crown Prince in time would dissolve the coalition 
between the throne and the Chancellor, and would 
maintain complete independence in his dealings. 


The policy of the new French ministry has not 
yet been fully disclosed. It is probable that the 
government will await the result of the Senatorial 
elections, which are now complete except in five De- 
partments and indicate a Republican gain of nineteen 
seats, before proposing a revision of the constitution 
which will give the large towns a greater share in 
electing senators than they now have and which will 
deprive the Senate of the power of amending bills 
appropriating money. Some modification of the 
functions of the Senate Gambetta has apparently 
resolved upon. The government will bring forward 
the scrutin de liste system for the election of depu- 
ties. Itis said that M. Bert, the Minister of Public 


____Woership; is preparing_a bill to abrogate the various 


measures by which the—Concordat, er agreement 
between the State and the Roman Catholic Church, 
has been modified in favor of the clergy. The in- 
troduction of such e measure will be likely to lead 
to an exciting discussion, and would develop very 
fully the policy of the government in a most im- 
portant direction. Gambetta has declared himself 
opposed to the annexation of Tunis, but affirms that 
the military operations in that country will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted and that the government will follow 
up the establishment of the French protectorate, 
but in what way remains to be determined. The 
policy of France he declares to be that of pro- 
tection and not of annexation. The regency will 
prove ‘‘a vigilant aud necessary doorkeeper” for 
the French-African colony, but there is no intention 
of pushing military occupation to the frontier of 
Tripoli. 


It is not surprising, although it is greatly to be re- 
gretted, that the liberal measures of the Land Act and 
the evident intention to construe it as favorably as 
possible for the tenant have not stopped turbulence in 
Ireland. The idea has become so deeply rooted in 
the Irish mind that violence is the only road to re- 
form, that it is very difficult to pause on the way to 


| members of Parliament. 


ae reformation, aud test the provisions which | 


the government has made in answer to Irish de-'1 


mands, Coucessions to Ireland have unfortunately | 


rarely been made by England except as the result of | 
turbulence, and the Irish are unable to forget this’ 


fact. These short-sighted patriots are likely fo de- 
feat their own ends, because their insubordination is 
furnishing the Tories—who are their natural enemies, 
whatever temporary alliance may have been made 
with them—with matter for effective arraignment of 
the goyernment’s policy. The temperate mood to- 
ward Ireland in which England has been for some 
months past, and which has been one of the most 
hopeful features of the agitation, has already become 
strained, and is not likely to last under the repeated 
provocation of Irish outrages against order. _ ‘*‘ The 
Standard,” the leading Tory organ, is already berat- 
ing the government for its indifference to Irish dis- 
turbances. Outrages seem to be increasing again, 
and the government will probably be forced, in spite 


, of its evident disinelination, to adopt measures still 


more extreme than those to which it has already 
committed itself. There can certainly be no hopeful 
reform inthe midst of anarchy, and it must be the 
candid judgment of every intelligent well wisher of 
Ireland that if the present reform bill fails it will 
fail because of the blindness of the Irish themselves. 


The dritation | for land reform in Great Britain has 
already taken tangible form in Scotland, where one 
of the greatest public demonstrations ever known in 
the country was held at Aberdeen, last Friday. 
Two thousand delegates, repr’senting forty thousand 
farmers, were present, together with several Scotch 
There was entire unanimity 
aud great earnestness in the feeling that some change 
must be made at once in the system of land holding 
in Scotland. Resolutions were adopted demanding 
a general reduction of rents, compensation to tenants 
for improvements, the abolition of the laws of entail, 
and other legislation favorable to the tenant class. 
In order that these proposed reforms may be vigor- 
ously pushed, a Farmers’ Alliance for Scotland was 
formed. With the exception of the demand for 
abolition of entail the demands of these Scoteh 
farmers are all embodied in the present [rish Land act, 
and there can hardly be a respectable opposition to 
them. The matter of entail, however, is vital to the 
present English system, and a discussion which 
brings that within its range will array all the land- 
holding interests in the kingdom against it. Such 
an agitation, however, is inevitable, and indications 
multiply that itis close at hand. A comparison of 
the methods by which the Scotch and Irish farmers 
are endeavoring to secure amelioration of their condi- 
tion will throw some light on the miseries and 
disasters of the latter. 


The new complication in Peru, whieh the seizure of 
President Calderon and his Minister ef Foreign 
Affairs by the Chileans has brought about, is likely 
to produce some serious results, although just what 
those results will be it is as yet impossible to fore- 
cast. The ostensible reason for the arrest was to 
prevent the Calderon government from interfering 
with the military government established by Admiral 
Lynch ; but the actual reason for this extreme action 
on the part of the Chileans was probably the uncom- 
promising attitude of Calderon in the matter of the 
war indemnity. Chili evidently means to make her 
own terms of peace with Peru, without any reference 
to the declaration of Minister Hulburt that any 
seizure of territory on her part would be in defiance 
of the laws of nations. The conquerors want a war 
indemnity in hard money ; the Peruvians, although 
they have printing presses ready to turn out any 
quantity of paper money, are unable to meet the 
demand. They already owe $200,000 000, and are 
bankrupt. As matters stand, the only real govern- 
ment in Peru is that of the Chilean Admiral, and 
Minister Hulburt’s threat, that he will recognize 
Vice-President Montero as the constitutional succes- 
sor of Calderon, is not likely to have much weight. 


WHY NOT? 
HRISTMAS is at hand, and everybody is trying 


to answer the question, ‘‘ What shall I give ?”’ 


The shop windows, the book steres, the art rooms, 
are full of answers to the universal query with which 
the season confronts every generous soul. Things 
of beauty and things of use rival each other in so- 
liciting the eye to make choice between them, and 
the trouble lies not in the narrowness of the range of 
selection, but in ite immensity. The uncertain mind 
becomes more uncertain as it faces this vast and 


‘varied supply fer its demand, 


An ounce of example’ 
is worth a pound of advice on this as well as on all 
“subjects, and the question of its subscribers, “ What 
s‘all I give?” The Christian Union answers with a fact. 
A gentleman, whose heart is as large as his head is 
clear, called at the e.litorial rooms last Friday and 
said that, as a frnit of the Why Not editorial on 
giving, he had brougeht his cheek for one hundred 
and fifty dollars to be usedin sending ten boys to 
the West under the direction of the Childrens’ Aid 
Society. 

The Christian Union accepted the trust, and mgkes 
the generous gift of a generous man public as a sug- 
gestion to the multitude who. are uncertain what to 
give. Books and pictures are treasures, if well se- 
lected, but the greatest gift one can offer or receive 
is an opportunity. -He who makes opportunities for 
others bestows something which may have eternal 
value. To give wisely is the most difficult of arts ; 
that which was meant as the offering of friendship 
often turns ont to have been the worst possible mis- 
fortune to the recipient. Unwise giving has created 
i pauper class and defeated the very aim for which 
it was striviug. To give a boy money is often to in- 
vite him to be indolent, to let his talents run to seed 
and his life to waste ; but to offer a boy opportunity is 
to spur him toindustry, to stimulate his latent talent 
into positive action, to make his barren life a garden 
of fertility and beauty. [Uf you are in doubt what to 
give, give somebody an opportunity. You will not 
have farto go; there is the boy in your stable or 
your store, there is your poor brother’s promising 
son, there are the children in the next street. If 
you do not find the boy to mateh the opportunity, 
send your check to The Christian Union and swell 
the army of little ones whoin the Childrens’ Aid So- 
ciety are recruiting ont of the slums of New York, 
and reorganizing, detachment by detachment, on the 
health-giving farms of the great West. If you have 
any special cause for gratitude this vear, if you owe 
your own success to the generous aid of another, if 
you want tochelp on the coming of that Kingdom of 
Righteousness and Peace whose visible advent was 
proclaimed on Christmas morning, give somebody au 
opportainity, Why not ? 


A SPURIOUS PIETY. 

( VY ENUINE and spurious religion were never set 
A iu more striking contrast than in the experi- 
ences of Gartield and Guiteau. On the one hand a 
dying man, making no professions, saying nothing 
of God or inspiration, but bearing the prolonged 
agony of a four months’ dying without a murmur ; 
on the other hand, his assassiu talking of the Deity 
as glibly as though Jehovah were an acquaintance 
round the corner, and of inspiration as though God 
were a senior partner in the firm of which he was 
junior, It will not be strange if men, disgusted by 
the blasphemous and easy familiarity of this ege- 
tist’s peor pretense of piety, should question whether 
all piety is not a pretense, whether any impulses are 
divine, whether iuspiration is ever anything more 
than an insane self-conceit. And, in truth, Gui- 
teau is in this respect only a somewhat exaggerated 
specimen of a very considerable class of so-called 
pietists ; a sort of burlesque on a common phase of 
fanaticism. Men are to be met every day who talk 
of God almost as patronizingly as does Guitean, and of - 
inspiration as oracularly ; who tell you that God has 
told them to take this journey, or remain at home from 
that one, that he has directed them to buy a corner 
lot or has not yet told them to sell it, that he has 
instructed them to embark in this venture, or not 
hazard another ; in short, who would have you believe 
that God ‘is a kind of master workman, and they a 
day-laborer, who get every morning their job from 
him and every night their wages, Such men mistake 
their self-conceit for piety, their egotistic impulses 
for inspiration, their own inclinations for the voice 

of God. 

Thefe is not the least indication, either in Script- 
ttire or experience, that God fatbishen 40. even. the 
most pious an inspiration which takes the place of 
commou sense, The common rhetorical figure of 
God as the soul’s pilot is a misleading one. He does 
not stand at the helm and tell the helmsman half a 
dozen times a day, to what point of the compass to 
steer his craft. He guides men, but as the North Star 
guides them, or as the compass itself guides them. 
He sometimes opens up one way and closes up an- 
other; thus what faith calls Providence, and unbelief 
calls accident, sometimes indicates or even absolutely 
determines our pathway for us. But Providence and 


inspiration are very different ; and there is no war- 


rant for the superstition that inspiration tells a man 
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what he mustdo or abstain from doing. It opens 
the soul to the influence of higher motives and puts 
the lower ones in their lower place ; it empowers the 
nobler clements and subdues the lower propensities 
and so clarifies the judgment; but it does not dis- 
posess the judgment and take its place. Sometimes 
a fog will settle over a vessel's deck, and yet leave 
the topmast clear. Then the man goes aloft and gets 
a lookout which the helmsmanon the deck cannot 
ga. Prayer seuds the soul up aloft; lifts it above 
the clonds in which our selfishness and egotism be- 
fog us, and gives us a chance to see which way to 
steer. But prayer gives no guidance to a man 
whose life is not lifted up, whose moral sense is not 
quickened and clarified by it. 

Christ has detined for his disciples very clearly 
the office of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ He will convict the 
world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” He comes to give the soul a pro- 
founder sense of its own sin and need; te give it a 
higher, purer, clearer, diviner conception of good- 
ness, truth, virtue, character, manhood, righteous- 
ness in disposition and in conduct; and so to give 
clearer, purer, higher, better, moral and spiritual dis- 
criminations. The impulse which leads a. man to 
think more lowly of himself, and to walk more hum- 
bly before his God; to-put a higher estimate on 
Christ-likeness of character and life; to see more 
clearly and apply more inexorably the eternal and 


divine judgments between right and wrong, is a 


divine impulse. He who yields to such impulses 
will often find his judgment in secular affairs more 
trustworthy, because it acts with a clearer vision and 
in a clearer atmosphere. But to impute the impulse 
to go on a journey, or engage in a business venture, 
or buy or sell, to God’s direction, is not to lift our 
sonl up into the realm of the eternal and the spirit- 
ual, but to try to bring down the divine into the 
realm of the selfish and the commercial, This is 
not to be a co-worker with God, but to try and bol- 
ster ourselves up with the notion that God is a co- 
worker with us. It is not to make ourselves God's 
servants, but to try to make God a sleeping partner 
with us—to furnish the capital and share the greater 
_ portion of the risk. In short, the effect of true in- 
spiration is to elevate the moral and spiritual nature, 
not to give specific directions to the intellect. He 
who imagines that he is simply an ‘‘instrument” in 
the hands of the Almighty is of all men the one 
most likely to be following blindly his own impulses. 
The man who talks most about his inspiration is or- 
dinarily the man who has none to speak of ; the 
man who really lives and walks and talks with God 
shows it as Moses did, not by profession, but by the 
radiance of his countenance and the elevation of his 
life, 


NOTES. 

The readers of The Christian Union will find in its columns 
this week an interesting and varied selection of articles, in- 
cluding a stirring poem by Susan Cvolidge in memorial of 
the late President; a helpfuk religious article by Bishop 
Huntington ; a paper by the Rey. J. L. Jenkins, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., in relation to securing successors in the pulpit; a light 
and entertaining sketch by the Rev. Myron Adams of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., upon amateur photography. A paraphrase, by 
Professor Rossiter W. Raymond, of the Sword-Song of 
Lamech, and a layman's contribution to the discussion of the 
nature of the Deity. In the Home, Mrs. Mary Wager Fisher 
discusses the subject of Lady Help, and there_is a scasonable 
treatise upon the Pumpkin Pie. The boys ought to be inter- 
ested in what Mr. Coleman has to say upon ‘* Coming 
Twenty-one,” and boys and girls alike will read with pleas- 
ure, we are sure, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller's capital 
story of Five Cents. Our readers will do well to read care- 
fully our notices of recent books, and to consult the excel- 
lent list of books for young readers which E. P. Dutton & 
Co. present on the first page. 


There isa most desirable plan on foot to form permanent 
associations composed of prominent men in the different 
trades and professions, which shall be auxiliary to the Hos- 
pital Saturday and Sunday movement. Thus far the work 
has been accomplished chiefly by the press and the pulpit, 
and through committees temporarily organized for the pur- 
pose. These committees, which expire at the end of the 
year, have to be organized afresh, and of course have no 
benefit from the experience of previous years, and no com- 
mon organization or mode of action. When it is refnem- 
bered that the expenses of the seventeen hospitals which 
share in the collections were last year hard on to $300,000, 
and that nearly two-thirds of this sum were devoted to the 


care of free patients, it is plain that the work should be per-. 


manently organized in such a way as to bring it to the at- 
tention of the whole community. It is now proposed, in 
connection with these auxiliary associations, that any sick 
persons needing hospital care, whose diseases render them 


\ 


eligible for admission, and certified by one of the officers of 
an auxiliary association as lacking means of paying for their 
own food and treatment, shall be received by any of. the 
hospitals of the association as free patients. In such case 
these auxiliary societics, over and above swelling the general 
fund, will be making provisiun for such particular members 
of their trade or profession as need hospital care and treat- 
ment. 


The daily papers have been very severe in their criticisms 
on Judge Cox for allowing *‘ laughter and applause” in the 
Washington Court room, und for not repressing the irre- 
pressible Guiteau. If we are correctly informed, the reporters 
are more to blame for the ‘* laughter and applause” thau 
either the judge or the spectators; for the sake of making 
their reports readable they bave magnified a snicker into 
| laughter and a rustle into applause. Thecritics forget their 
own favorite metaphor ; the newspaper is a whispering gallery. 
So far as the failure to repress Guiteau is concerned, they 
also forget that the question at issue is whether Guitean is 
insane ;-and that the best way to get a trustworthy answer 
to that question is to let him exhibit himself unrepressed. 
It is a disagreeable exhibition, but it is convincing the coun- 
try that the insanity is a sham. 


Goldwin Smith, who has recently declined the Mastership 
of University College, Oxford, does not find favor with his 
Canadian brethren on account of his outspoken treatment of 
the question of annexation. The ill-will borne him in con- 
sequence bas shown itself in many unworthy flings from the 
Canadian newspapers, and recently in his rejection by the 
St. George's Society of Toronto. The loyalty of th-:se gen- 
tlemen to the British Empire could find no better way of 
declaring itself than by blackmailing the most distinguished 
candidate probably ever offered for their membership. Pro- 
fessor Smith, with admirable good sense and good taste, and 
perhaps with a latent humor, inclosed his check for $100 to 
the Society as a contribution to its charity fund. The St. 
George's Society has made a round sum out of the transac- 
tion, but it has lost probably its only opportunity of having 
a member of more than Canadian reputation. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children need 
to keep a sharp lookout on the public performances in this 
city. No greater outrage is perpetrated upon defenseless 
children than the parts which they are sometimes compelled 
to take in these exhibitions. The latest incident of this kind 
is that brought to lightin the aetion now going on in the 
Supreme Court with reference toa girl nine years of age 
who began playing the part of Little Buttercup in Boston at 
the age of six, playing every night and sometimes in the 
afternoon. She has since acted as Cinderella, Olivet and 
Mascotte, travelling from Halitax to Nebraska. There can 
be no question that such a life as this is ruinous to body and 
mind, and the society which rescues these defenseless victims 
ought to have the cordial support of the entire community. 


' Popular superstitions are far more prevalent than most 
people who have not looked irto the subject are aware. 
There {s no doubt that a great many people attribute the 
assassination of the President to the comets that have visited 
our heavens during the last season, and look upon the cal- 
amities of the year as a direct realization of their forebod- 
ings on account of the conjunction of brilliant planets which 
was foretold for 1881. Atthe head of this long procession 
of superstitious percons may well be placed one of the lead- 
ing English noblemen, the Duke of Norfolk, who recently 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine at Lourdes for the cure of 


| his unfortunate bey. It is needless to say that although the 


pilgrim has returned the child has not recovered. 


Only those who read English newspapers, or are familiar 
with Evglish affairs, know how unjust is the accusation 
against America as an advertising nation. Itis safe to say 
that nowhere else in the world is the business of advertising so 
offensive as in England: and now, to cap the climax, a Lon- 
don firm has actually chartered a big steamer, which is to be 
fitted up with samples of every kixd of business, filled with 
representatives from the commercial houses and sent round 
the world. Since the days when the Norman galleys made 
havoc on the Mediterranean no invasion has promised any- 
thing like the terrors of this. A seaport given up entirely to 


son can contemplate without horrible misgivings. 


Politics have sunk to so low an ebb in this city and polit- 
ical methods are so vicious that it is almost impossible fora 
man of honor to accept any po-ition with self-respect. Mr. 
John McKeon, the District Attorney elect, is already begin- 
ning to feel the burdens of office in the invasion of a horde 
of ward politicians hungry for the patronage which comes 
into his hands after the first of January. Every faction in 
the city expects a slice, and Mr. McKeon, called to the dis- 
charge of a purely legal office, is compelled to receive some 
of the worst specimens of our city population as if he were 
under obligation to them. 


We regret to learn of the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Post, 
pastor of the first Congregational church jin the South, the 
First Congregational church of St. Louis. Dr. Post’s life 
has been one of untiring activity, and to no one man more 


, than to him is due the successful evangelization of the West 


and South-west. He will especially be held in sacred re- 
membrance by all who knew him on account of his faithful 
witness for liberty at atime and in a place when such wit- 
ness involved the hazards of martyrdom and the actual 
experience of social ex i 


cation 


Of all the immoral shams of the age the Marriage Associa- 
tioas which occasionally come to the frontin this country 
are perhaps the worst, and itis gratifying to read that a 


number of thém have recently come to grief in the Western 


commercial travelers is a picture which no imaginative per- | 


States. The ‘ National Marriage Association of Indiana,” 
the latest of these humbugs which has collapsed, promised 
to pay around sum to its membersin case they married. It 
is said that many of these associations have lately been or- 
ganized in that State. Their failure, conducted on such 
principles, is inevitable. 


We commence this week a series of articles on three or 
four fundamental articles of theology by **‘ A Layman.” We 
do not altogether agree with this layman; but he Is an inde- 
pendent and a courageous thinker, who has marked out his 
own lines for himself, and who does not hesitate to question 
some postulates of theology that have long been taken for 
granted asindisputable axioms. We commend hisstudies to 
the thoughtful attention of our readers, who cannot read 
them without being pow to some serious thinking on 
serious problems. 


The Church of the Holy Communion in this city organized 
under its direction seven years ago a Workingmen’s Club 
after the English fashion. It has proved very successful. 
The members are entitled to #5 a weck during the first twelve 
weeks of any sickneas, and #3 for each weck thereafter, and 
on the death of a member every other member of the club is 
assessed $1 for the benefit of the bereaved family. Every 
church which has any connection with a community of 
workingmen ought to have some such organization as this. 


The verdict of the coroner's jury in the Grand Street disas- 
ter is definiteenough inits finding that the owners of the 
two buildings were guilty of gross negligence and careless- 
ness, and that they should be held acconntable for the losses 
of their tenants. The Fire Commissioners come in for a 
vigorous condemnation of their methods in relation to un- 
safe buildings. Now if somebody will make this verdict ef- 
fective by following it up with vigorously prosecuted actions 
the disaster will not have happened in vain. 


The town of Lodi, Ills., deserves special mention as illus- 
trating that Christian wnity which ought to be world-wide, 


but which is still so rare that wherever it is found iteught to — 


be noted. In that town on Thankegiving Day all denomi- 
nations united in religious exercises, Father Reilly of the 
Roman Catholie church speaking on the ‘* Ideal American,” 
and the Rev. 8. E. Busser, the Congregational pastor, on 
the ‘* Mission of America.” This is one of the hopeful signs 
of the times. 


Mr. J. C. Ambrose, who is not unknown to our readers as 


a bright, keen and good-naturedly caustic writer, has en-— 


tered the lecture-field with a lecture on the Sham Family. 
Mr. Ambrose has had experience as a journalist which has 
given him abundant field of observations of shams; he has 
the intuition which makes him quick to detect them, and he 
has a pen which is well-fitted to describe and expose them. 


One of the most singular organizations of theday isthe 
British Goat Society, formed for the purpose of encouraging 


goat keeping among the rural poor. No report has yet | 


reached us of the formation of any branch of this society in 
this country, but it is evident even to the most casual observer 
that it has many members in the northern part of this city, 
where this animal thrives hke a green bay tree. 


The services of America to England have been many, butif 
Mr. Edison succeeds in lighting up the English fog of Lon- 
don with electricity he will deserve an English as well as an 
American immortality. The electric light is to be intro- 
duced into that city under his direction, and hopes are en- 
tertained that it may dissipate the gloom of the winter 
season. 


If it be true, as reported, that the Board of Managers of the 
Bible Society have resolved to give no further consideration 
tothe charges of the Connecticut Society, as matter un- 
worthy of attention, they have made « serious ufistake. ~ 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply er. 1°r 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

L. F. A.—It is impossible to give a full account of the extent 
to which the metric system is used in the United States. It 
was legalized in 1866, but beyond appearing in tables in 
arithmetics, etc., was little known or used for ten years. In 
1876 a National seciety, the American Metric Bureau, was 
organized in Boston for the sole purpose of introducing the 
system. It has scattered information to the extent of mill- 
ions of pages, delivered through memers and officers hun- 
dreds of addresses, caused articles to be printed, and has 
made and distributed, at half and two-thirds regular 
prices, hundreds ot thousands of weights, measures, rules, 
books, charts and pieces of apparatus. These have gone all 
through the country, and the rapidly and steadily growing 
number of calls for measures is the best index of actual use. 
This Metric Bureau, with offices at 32 Hawley Street, Bos- 
ton, still sends free to all applicants tables, explanations and 
various documents, and gets for those interested everything 
pertaining in any way to the metric system at special prices. 
From its monthly periodical we note a few specific items to 
show the extent and rapidity with which the system is gaining 
ground. The Great American Watch Company at Waltham, 
Mass., and the Watch Tool Company long ago adopted the 
system exclusively in all theirworks. Other companies have 


followed. The last one within a few weeks is the Waterbury — 


Watch Company. The United States Government uses metric 
weights for nearly all its foreign mails, and all offices sending 


mails out of the country are fitted up with metric balances. . 


The U.8. Coast Survey has long made use of the system. In 
1878 the entire Marine Hospital Service made it obligatory, 
aud even all its bottles were made in metric sizes and the old 
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measures discarded entirely. It is now announced that the 
U. 8. Naval Department has followed this example. Thou- 
sands of physicians have adopted it entirely in writing pre- 
scriptions, and the better-class drug-stores all through the 
country are supplied with metric graduates, weights, ete. 
All chemists use it exclusively. Nearly all colleges aud 
higher schools require thorough knowledge of the system 
- before admission. The better schools and many of the com- 
mon are now supplied with charts and actual weights, meas- 
ures and apparatus for the most thorough and practical 
teaching. In one State at least (New Jersey) we note that 
the Legislature authorized the Metric Bureau to supply every 
school in the State at the public expense. Great numbers of 
individuals use metric measures only in all their work, and 
are spreading its use as fast as they spread the knowledge of 
its convenience. Directories, dictionaries, table books, 
diaries, and all reference books now make the system and its 
tables prominent. Each year shows a greater number of 
periodicals that use the metric terms in thelrcolumns. While 
so much has been done, this is only a beginning. The per- 
sistent efforts of the metric workers and the number and 
ingenuity of their plans for spreading the knowledge of the 
system is the most important evidence of what is coming. 
Those interested will do well to send acard to the Metric 

Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston, asking for a package of the 
free documents. 


I want to begin as early as possible a critical study of Mark’s 
Gospel in preparation for next year’s Sanday-school work, T pur- 
pose early in the year a series of lectures on week day evenings to 
the people on this Gospel. What are some of the text books for 
study in preparation? What are some of the best books introduc- 
tory to the New ‘estameut to help me in a few preliminary 
lectures? Perhaps if you reply in column of Inquiring Friends it may 
help others also. E. E. HH. 

NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 

Lyman Abbott's *‘ Commentary on the New Testament” 
contains a compact Introdyction which will give you a 
yeneral survey of the field and jfut you ou the track of other 
and fuller authorities. There is no book on Inspiration 
which is adequate und satisfactory ; on the Canon and the 
Text, Westcott is as good as anything. With this you may 
advantageously compare Scriyner’s ** Plain Introduction to 
the criticism of the New Testament.’ For a history of the 
English Bible there is nothing better than Bissell’s ** Historic 
Origin of the Bible.” The best presentation of German Ra- 
tionalistic views antagonistic to the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels isto be found in Supernatural Religion, in three vol- 
umes, the scholarship of which, however, it is not safe to 
trust without independent investigation. Apart from the 
general commentaries on the New Testament by Alford, 
Meyer, and Bengel, and the still more general commentaries 
on the whole Bible, such as those of Jameson, Fausset and 
Brown, the Speaker’s Commentary, Lange’s Commentary, 
aud the like, there is very little specially worthy of exatm- 
ination.. On the gospel of Mark the two best monographs 
are Dr. J. W. Alexander's Commentary, whichis thoughtfal 
and scholarly, as are all his works; and the Commentary 
of James Morison, D. D., a Scotch divine who seems to 
have read everything that ever was written on this gospel 
in either Eoglish, German, or French, and who has put the 
results of his reading into one volume of five hundred pages. 
Of course you have, or will get, Trench’s two volumes on 
the Miracles and on the Parables; you will find great spirit- 
ual suggestiveness in Arnot’s volume on the Parables, and 
some practical and homiletical hints in Quesnel on the Gos- 


pels. 


In The Christian Union of November 14th, 1581, is an article 
headed, ** Unauthorized and Misleading,” in which you say, ** It is 
for the same reason that a smailer proportion of Congregational 
Biblical scholars are questioning seriously whether eternal means 
endiess or age-long; and whether death means living in misery or 
ceasing to live.” Please explain more definitely and fully the above 
language, and obliye A SUBSCRIBER. 

WINTERPORP, Maive. 

The word ‘‘eternal”’ is a translation of a Greek word 
avonios, the literal meauiug of which is matter of discussion 
among scholars. Our word eon comes from it, and that it 
does not, as used in the Bible, always mean literally endless 
is beyond dispute. Eternal death is the penalty pronounced 
against persistent sin. Whether death means the destruction 
of the moral and spiritual nature, as inthe phrase, ‘* dead 
in trespasses and sins,” and is consistent with continued ex- 
istence in a sinful, rebeilious and wretched condition, or 
whether it means the cessation of existeace or annibilation, 
is another question on which Biblical scholars are not fully 
agreed, a comparatively small, though probably increasing 
pumber of interpreters inclining to the latter view. 


Will you inform me throngh the columns of your paper what rela- 
tion a pastor in the Presbyterian chorch holds tothe Sunday-school ? 
Should a Présbyterian pastor settling over a Congregational chorch 
expect to be ex-oficiv head of the Sunday-school, when it has not 
been the custom so to regard him, nor do the by-laws of the school 
admit of his being such ? S.C. D. G. 

PORTLAND, Me. 

The relation of the pastor to the Sunday-school in the 
Presbyterian as in the Congregational church depends upon 
the action of the church, and differs in different local 
churches. The pastor is not necessarily ex-oficio head of the 
Sunday-school. Whether it is desirable or not that he should 
be so, an often debated question, depends, in our judgment. 
upon the character of the pastor; but in general tbe closer 
the relation between the church and the Sunday-school the 
better. 


Did the English Government at any time suppress the culture 
and manufacture of flax for the purpose of preventing the develop- 
ment of the Irish linen industry in Ireland? If ao, please answer 


in “inquiring friends ” where an authentic acccunt can be found. 


You will find full information in answer to your inquiry 
in Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 


Chapter VII., and in Froude’s History of Ireland, Vol. II., 
pp. 125, 162, etc. England first forbade the exportation of 
woolen goods from Ireland, and so destroyed her woolen in- 
dustries, recommending her to take up linen manufacture 
instead. This was about 1700. Three-quarters of a century 
later, when the Irish linen manufacture had become es- 
tablished, England gave bounties to English manufacturers 
which she refused to the Irish, laid heavy duties on the ex- 
portation of Irish linens, which she did not lay on English 
manufactures, and, without absolutely prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, broke it up so effectually that in two years thou- 
sands of linen-weavers left Ireland for America. 


Is there any English translation of the Palestinian or the later 
Babylonian Talmud? If so, where and when was it made and how 
can it be obtained ? | B. J. 5S. 

When the Talmud is spoken of by itself, it commonly 
means the Gemara. In a more comprehensive sense it is 


used to include both the Mishna and the Gemara. The 
whole Talmud has never been translated mito English. Por- 


tions of the Mishna, including eighteen of its treatises, were 
translated into English by DeSola and Raphael, London, 
1843. There are two Gemaras, one of Jerusalem and one of 
Babylon. These are commentaries on the Mishna. That of 
Babylon is longest and most important, but neither of them 
has been translated into English, as a whole, nor into any 
other language. 

The Mishna is divided into six parts. Of the contents of 
these Davidson has given an account in Kitto’s Cyclopiedia, 
under the word Talmud. 

Fifteen treatises of the Jerusalem Gemara and two of the 
Babylonian were translated iuto Latin in Ugolino’s Thesau- 
ras, vols. 17 20, by Chiarini, who proposed to translate the 
whole but died prematurely. 

The Sunday we had the Ten Commandments for our Lesson some 
ofthe class thought it was impossible for us to keep them perfectly; 
others, that God would not command us to do impossible things, 
therefore they can be kept. Will you please give us your opinion 
on the subject? 

(2) A boy, sixteen years old, delights in machinery, scier tific in- 
struments like the telegraph, telephone, instruments for measuriny 
distances between mountains, ete. He attempts, with some success, 
tomake them. Will you please tell me of a book or books, and 
where to get them, with prices, that would help him in cultivating 
thoxe tastes? TI wish to make hima present of one at Christinas 
time. By doing so you will confer a favor. 

Respectfully, ¢ H. E. M. 

(1) Man is not intended to live alone, but under his Father's 
roof and aided and guided by his Father's inapiring presence. 
Ile that accepts God's love can keep God's law. 

(2) The best books we know of for your purpose are ** The 
Young Mechanic,” ‘*Boy Engineers” and *‘ Amongst Ma- 
chines,” published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. #1.75 each. 


— 


Will the editor of The Christian Union tell ns what he means by 
an *“‘immaterial body”? Is not that a contradiction of terms? I 
can understand what is meant by “spiritual body,” viz., a body pe- 
Culiarly adapted to the uses of the spirit. But an immaterial body 


would be a strange thing indeed. * oe gs 
Decay is a necessary characteristic of matter. So far as 
the Scripture reveals anything respecting the body's 


spiritual state, itis one which is not subject to decay, and, 
therefore, differs essentially from matter, so far as we know 
it in our present condition. 


Can you give me the address of any bureau of examination 
that has prepared a list of books suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries ? H.C. PARDOE. 

The Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Coun., bas 
prepared such alist with great care. ‘This list can be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. Eben Sheck, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Chamberlain will gladly auswer any 
inquiry from other workers. 


In the parable of the Tares, how much stress is to be laid on the 
words * While men slept his enemy came and sowed tares” ? 

None. The declaration is not while ‘he men slept, there is 
no intimation of negligence on the part of the servants, but 
simply while men slept; that is, at night. 


Mre. Lizzie G. Fisher, West Chester P. O., Pa., writes to 
ask for information concerning her brother and two sisters, 
William, Mary and Annie Graham, whom she has not seen 
since she was five years old. Her brother she thinks has 
been in Germantown. Any information will be gladly re- 
ceived. 


M. C. B.—Ex-president Andrew Johnson married Miss 
Eliza McCardell, of Greenville, East Tennesce. See “ Life 
and Times of Andrew Jounson.” D. Appleton & Co. ‘ Life, 
Speeches and Services of Andrew Johnson.” T. B. Peterson 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In reply to several inquiries we are glad to state that 
Spurgeon’s sermons are and have been published every week 
by the ** Christian Herald,” 63 Bible House, New York City, 
which is an American edition of the English paper bearing 
the same name. 


Constant Reader.— The best lives of Beethoven are Schind- 


ler’s, 2 vols. $2.50, Graeme, 1 vol. $1.50; of Chopin, Karas- 


owski’s. TLese books can be procured of Dodd, Mead «& 
Co., Broadway and Clinton Place, N. Y. 


F. E. C.—‘‘ My Ain Countrie,” will be found in “ Win- 
nowed Hymus.” Biglow & Main, 76 East 9th Street. New 
York. 

S.—The maps you desire will be found at Charles B. Col- 
ton’s, manufacturer of maps, 182 William Street, New 
York. 


Miss C. W.—‘‘ Notes of a Pianist,’’ by Louis M. Gottschalk. 
Published by Lippincott & Co., Phila, Pa. 


THE LAMP OF VALOR. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
es ICH in its heroes.”” Greece was rich, and Rome 
And sturdy Sparta, poor in all beside, 
And ancient France; and, set mid foaming seas, 
England, our kindred land, and once our home, 
Shows her heroic roll with steadfast pride. 
And have we nothing then to match with these ? 


We, the young land which older lands have fed, 
The mighty babe of sires whose beards are grey, 
Who smile, half pleased, half puzzled, as we grow— 
Iiave we no heroes then? not trained or bred 
In school or Forum, but in sterner way, 
To cope with wild woods and the savage foe ? 


‘Have we no heroes? Answer they who died. 
At Concord, Valley Forge and Lexington ; 
Antietam, Gettysburg, the Chesapeake; 
Who cut the swath of Sherman straight and wide : 
Some on the mountains sleep, the sea has some, 
And the wide prairie and the bayou-creek. 


Each ha}lowed dust the germ of glory is; 
Quick 
When the sharp crisis comes and calls for men. 


ith a sleeping message which shall stir 


Inheritance of Valor is in this. 
Dead faith to living faith shall minister, 
And in the sons the sires shall fight again. 


Hand unto hand the Lamp of Valor gives. 
The hands may per'sh, but the lamp burus still 
Souls catch and follow the inspiring rag. 
The flame may fail, may flicker, but it lives, 
And still the oil renewed is, and still 
It leads its own to-day as yesterday. 


_ Ah, truest hero of our modern age! . 
Whose just-won rest a nation’s tears bedew, 
Bending above thy grave a veiled brow— 
Through all the brave days of thy pilgrimage 
Thou heldest the Lamp of Valor strong and true. 
What hand sball raise and bear it for us now ? 


So asked the Roman#o’er their Cvesar dead! 
: So questioned the sad peers at Roncesvalles ! 
We will not dare to cavil or to fear : 
Some hand, God steadied, shall receive the trust, 
And when for aid the land iu peril calls, 
Doubt not some dauntiess voiceshallanswer, Here!” 


THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
THE HIGHER WORK IN CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
By Rigur Rev. F. D. Huntinerox, D.D. 


N the natural history of the supernatural kingdom 
there seems to be found a law to this effect: that 
the surest wey to enlarge the sphere of Christianity, or 
te carry forward the conversion of men, is to raise the 
tone of spiritual living among avowed believers. It is 
a law much overlooked by our popular missionary 
agencies. Year after year Christian people come to- 
gether, speak and pray and sing, devise measures, give 
money and organize new machinery to ‘‘diffuse” the 
Gospel. But in order that it may be a conquering and 
commanding power in the world, the Gospel needs to 
be illustrated and exemplified in souls of extraordinary 
spiritual vigor and in lives of remarkable moral nobil- 
ity quite as much as it necds to be diffused. At best 
the sacrifices of Christendom for missions, as compared 
with the expenditures of Christian people for material 
comfort, are meager; and may not this be accounted 
for by the fact that the personal life of nominal 
Christians‘ s itself well-nigh a stationary thing? May 
it not be that the church would have more success in 
extending itself if it took more pains to elevate itself ? 
There seems to be something here like a familiar prin- 
ciple in hydrostatics. If we want to send out streams | 
far and wide we must raise the head-waters. Whether 
in the church or out of it, men will not be found giv- 
ing away What they have not to give; neither will 
they give very largely of money, which they have 
worked for, and prize, fer a faith which lies loose and 
cool in their hearts. When the average religious life 
rises high enough there will be no difficulty about its 
overflowing into heathendom. We make a great ado 
about sending such a type and style of Christian char- 
acter as we have to the pagans; but there are two 
drawbacks to that enterprise. One is that indifference 
never begets enthusiasm ; another is that the pagans 
have more and more opportunity to look back among 
our Christian nations to see what kind of saints and 
heroes we produce. 
Speaking of himself and of those few who stood far 
up on the holy heights with him, St. Paul uses the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ More than conquerors.” It is one of those 
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mystical phrases of his which we can ponder a 
great while without sounding all their depths. He re- 
fers to certain trials which most of us would be apt 
to pronounce terrible, ‘‘ tribulation, distress, persecu- 
tion, famine, nakedness, peril, sword,” as if they did 
not really put the courage of his faith to the test. 
They were so far from frightening or unsettling him 
ver them with an easy sense of superi- 


them, but ‘‘more than conquered them.” Instead of 
prison and scourge, fire and starvation, lions’ teeth and 
burning oil, we have for our persecutors only a dimin- 
ished income, less time for business and pleasure, the 
loss now and then of a lucrative office or a fine bar- 
gain, a little ridicule because’ our zeal is too positive, 
or a little dislike because our principles are too uncom- 
promising, It is by such Cesars and Herods as these, 
if at all, that martyrdom recruits its privileged army 
nowadays in the families and congregations of a Chris- 
tian land. Reckon up all that stands in declared 
opposition to-day to a holy life. Put together all the 
- gacrifices of position, property, sensibility, popularity, 
which threaten the peace or assail the loyalty of a 
disciple of Christ in our country. Are they very 
formidable ? Have they much of the look of the 
old tortures? But does the average discipleship 
‘‘more than conquer” them? Does it even conquer 
t 


hem ? 

It will hardly do to say that the phrase is a mere 
rhetorical extravagance, giving airy shape to a super- 
lative sentiment too vague to be put into definite terms. 
That is not the Apostle’s way of delivering his message. 
He is the less likely to have done so here because he 
used a Greek word which he never used before or after in 
the same way in all his writings. As usual, he knew 
exactly what he meant to say, and said it up to the 
exact measure of his meaning. He means, we take 
it, that a Christian man has something better in his 
power, if only he has faith and love enough to take it, 
than merely to get the advantage of the world, the 
flesh and the devil, so that they do not quite kill him 
or bind him. That is not the end of his endeavors or 
the crown of his glory. He is a fighter, undoubtedly, 
because the world isa battle-ground, and there are 
two armies. Business is full of temptations; society 
is full of snares; solitu:le is full of subtle seductions. 
Whatever the New Testament says about the Christian 
warfare is as true as it ever was. Yet we are never 
to lose sight of the animating and comforting truth that 
to those who are in Christ, and have Christ if’ them, 
there is something better than overcoming an adver- 
sary. Thereis a higher view of spiritual privileges 
and rewards. That is not ascending into the hill of 
the Lord, or standing in his holy place. When you have 
conquered evil, and have overcome it with good, you 
are expected to go on to some positive attainments in 
holiness. You are entitled to the tranquil satisfactions 
of Christian communion. You are to forget the things 
of contention, the hand-to-hand conflicts with the 
enemy, and reach forward to things before. To tread 
down Satan under one’s feet cannot be the end and 
consummation of Christian blessedness. There is such 
a thing as consciousness of liberty in an air above the 
level of strife, and even of suffering. Much of our time 
here it may be neccessary that we should be mindful 
of law, repeat the commandments, stand in heavy 
armor on our guard, and try to keep ourselves unspot- 
ted by hard and incessant struggles. But surely we 
have only a part of the glad tidings if we have read 
in our Gospel of nothing but resistance, nothing but 
duty, nothing but a dreary round of moral proprieties. 
nothing but the negative salvation of escaping death. 
It is true that mankind required the ‘‘ mount that 
might be touched, having the sound of a trumpet and 
voice of words.” Bat the Son of man, when he be- 
came the Saviour and the Mediator of a new covenant, 
opened the city of the living God, the assembly and 
church of the firstborn, where worship and not 
task-work is the employment; and our inheritance is 
there. 

Here, then, we have two kinds of religious life. If 
they are not in contrast with one another one of them is 
in advance of the other; and it may be said that neither 
the personal nor the corporate faith of the Church puts 
forth its full power where the Church is satisfied 
with the first and does not aspire or reach up towards 
the second. One has for its object simply the con- 
quest of wickedness, an escape from iniquity, the regu- 
lation of conduct, and stops there. This is religious 
commonplace. It is the imbecile mediocrity and tame 
respectability of which modern society shows so 
much. Provided men and women get through one 
year after another without ecclesiastical censure or do- 
mestic dishonor, saying their prayersand paying their 
debts, they are content. The other style of Christian 
living regards all this as only an inferior stage of true 
Christian attainment. It is but the clearing of the 
ground for the much nobler business of going on to- 
wards perfection. The one thinks only of casting out or 


in harmony with the will of the Master. 


beating down the enemy, the other throws open the 
door for the entering in and abiding of the Lord. One 
does its work under compulsion; the other holds its 
work under foot while it is done, laboring in freedom 
and joy. One entreats only ‘‘ Deliver us from evil;” 
the other prays that God’s kingdom may veritably 
come on the earth, where Satan’s kingdom has already 
been destroyed and redemption has been wrought. 
It believes in the possibility of a disciple’s will moving 
One is satis- 
fied if it does not ‘‘come into condemnation,” or 
escapes the pit. The other means and expects, by the 
promise and grace of Christ, to begin before the body 
dies the Life Eternal. ‘‘This is Life Eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” 


CANOE AND THE CAMERA. 


By THE Rev. Myron ADAMs. 


THE 


The canoe and the gun we know, and the canoe and 
fly-pole; but what is this new combination? It is, 
all things considered, one of the best co-partnerships 
yet made. Canoe and camera come sweetly together 
in every way. ‘‘I thought,” says Judd Northrup, 
author of charming vacation books, ‘‘shooting and 
fishing had exhausted or engaged all my latent enthu- 
siasms of the boyish sort, but amateur photography 
has gone down deeper than all the rest.” 

A camera tucked conveniently in your pocket (or 
carried like a field-glass in a leather case), with the 
legs of the same packed in the compass of an umbrel- 
la, is a fishing tackle with which the canoeist can 
catch anything, from clouds and mountains downto a 
glimpse of a little lake with a string of speckled trout 
hung in the foreground. : 

The reader, cherishing, perhaps, fond recollections 
of summer tramps in woods, with rod and gun, or 
possibly, if a lady, with sketch-book and plant case, 
begs to know how the thing is done; and the writer 
begs the privilege of telling how, principally in order 
that many others may share a delightful recreation in 
which he has had a little experience. The outfit con- 
sists of (1.) a camera, which with lens and legs weighs 
not more thantwo pounds ; (2.) say halfadozen boxes of 
prepared dry plates ; the boxes each about three inches 
square by one deep, and containing in all seventy-two 
plates. (3.) Three (or better four) plate-holders. The 
plate-holder is a very compact and ingenious contri- 
vance for the exposure of the plates, and holds 
two, for separate exposures. (4.) A very small ruby 
lamp. ' | 

Suppose, gentle reader, you are spending your summer 
leisure in the North woods. Enchanted with the views 
which abound, you aredletermined to get them ‘to 
have and to hold” from that time on. Accordingly, at 
night, by the light of your ruby. lamp (if in the 
day-time, you adjourn to some dark cellar, or rig a 
small and light-tight tent of blankets), you transfer 
half a dozen plates from one of the boxes to the plate- 
holders. Stepping into your canoe in the morning— 
the early part of the day is preferable—you row, or a 
guide rows you, to a spot of the right sort; you go 
ashore, set up the camera in a twinkling, focus 
upon the scene you admire until it is clearly defined 
upon the screen, then you put its small cap upon the 
lens, insert the diaphragm in its place, draw the slide 
of the plate-holder, remove the cap, deliberately count 
three (or more or less, according to conditions), replace 
the cap, thrust the slide to its place in the plate-holder, 
and you have that scene. This operation you repeat in 
various localities until you have exhausted your supply 
of plates, which are returned to their boxes, and when 
your vacation is over you go home with about the best 
part of it in your carpet-bag. 

When you have leisure—there need be no hurry; any 
time will answer except the 30th of February—you go 
into a dark closet with your plates, and your ‘‘ devel- 
oper,” and a pitcher of water, light the ruby lamp and 
lock the door, take a plate from a box, put it in the 
developing pan, pour the compound ferous oxalate 
over it, gently wave the fluid to and fro over the plate, 
and shortly the beautiful summer scene which charmed 
you grows out on that plate ; as by magic, the familiar 
trees, lakes, mountains and camps, distinct even to a 
leaf, are there before you. The process of “fixing” 
follows, and is simple; and afterward the printing 
from the negative. Taken altogether, that is an amuse- 
ment fit forthe nineteenth century! It gives abundant 
opportunity for the cultivation of artistic taste; it 
stimulates the faculty of observation ; and it gives you 
a most graphic record of your vacation days. More- 


over, it is very inexpensive. 


You will probably make some mistakes at first; but 
if you begin in the right way, carefully following the 
printed directions, they will be few. 

The writer hopes some of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union will find as much, or half as much, genuine 
recreation and enjoyment in amateur landscape pho- 


- 


Estates do not descend in families. 


tography as he has had, and he will feel sure he has 
helped somebody a little. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y., November, 1881. 


SECURING SUCCESSORS 
CHURCH. 


By tne Rev. J. L. JENKrINs. 


IN THE 


ING Lear is made to say: 
Tis our fast Intent 
To shake al! cares and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburthened crawl towards death.” 

Kings, statesmen, who have carried heavy burdens, 
look about for younger men upon whom to confer 
them. They seek successors. 

Macbeth, the king, is to be father to a line of kings. 
Failing in this, he calls his crown a fruitless crown, 
his scepter a barren scepter, because they are wrenched 
away by an ‘‘unlineal hand,” ‘‘ no son of his succeed- 
ing.” This is bitter disappointment indeed. 

There is little in the history of modern statesmen 
more sad and touching than the grief of Mr. Burke at 
the death of his son, an only child, upon whom he 
had built his ‘‘ hopes of succession.” Eighteen months 
after his son’s death he wrote: ‘‘The storm has gone 
over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks which the 
late hurricane has scattered around me. I am stripped 
of all my honors. I am torn up by the roots, and lie 
prostrate on the earth. There, and prostrate there, I 
most unfeignedly recognize the divine justice, and in 
some degree submit to it. I am alone. I have none 
to meet my enemies in the gate.” In an older history 
is the record of a like sadness, with a different issue. 
The prophet Elijah was without a successor. He 
said of himself, ‘‘I, even I only, remain a prophet of 
the Lord.” Self-reliant as he was, ke left his own 
country, went to Horeb and hid himself in a cave. 
There was no hope of finding one to continue his 
fight. Why continue it longer? Here in his despair 
God calls to him, bids him go home, anoint two 
kings, one over Israel, one over Syria, and his own 
successor. ‘‘ Elisha, the son of Shaphat of Abelme- - 
holah, shalt thou anoint to be a prophet in thy room.” 

The kings were not of chief importance. Elijah 
never anointed them, but went at once from Horeb to 
Abelmeholah, where he found Elisha plowing. ‘‘ Elijah 
passed by him and cast his mantle upon him.” The 
solitary, discoutaged prophet found a'successcr. 

There is much among us interfering with the action 
of the’strong natural instinct that craves successors. 
Sons are not ex- 
pected to live in their fathers’ homes or follow their 
business. The desire for successors is weak among 
us. Its weakness is most apparentin the church. At 
the first, full of the instinct of self-preservation, the 
church undertook in an orderly way to furnish one 
generation of members with successors from the next. 
There were careful efforts made to effect this. Time, 
labor and money were expended upon them, and with 
success. Like efforts are notcommon now. A church 
sustains Sabbath services, a Sabbath-school, a prayer- 
meeting. These are conserving agencies. They hold 
what the churches have. New members, the expecta- 
tion is, will be secured at widely separated seasons, 
and as the result of special efforts. Figures prove the 
method unsuccessful. Is there not a more excellent 
one? Revive in Christian families the expectatioa 
that children will succeed? their parents in the church. 
Let conversation and instruction tend to this end. Let 
this end be openly and persistently sought. 

Impose upon the officers of the church the duty of 
looking after those in the families of the church and 
congregation of suitable age to join the church. 

Have the pastor create a class into which the officers 
of the church shall introduce such young persons as 
they find who in disposition and age are prepared for 
instruction with respect to becoming church members. 
Proper instruction will treat of topics like the follow- 
ing: 

I. The origin of the church. 

Il. Its objects. 

(a) The improvement of its members. 
(5) The perpetuation and diffusion of Christianity. 

IIIf. Conditions of church membership. 

IV. Duties of church membership. 

Method in this effort does not displace or dispense 
with divine influences, any more than the regular Sab- 
bath exercises. Young people thus prepared would 
come into the church more intelligently than under 
the old method, and therefore be able to contribute 
greatly to the power of the church. It was Timothy’s 
business to look out faithful men and commit to them 
the Gospel. It is the business of a church to do the 
same; not an inferior, secondary business, but a su- 
preme, all-important one, which has already been left 
too long to take care of itself. From such destructive 
neglect will it be rescued when in the church is re- 
vived the strong natural instinct that craves succes- 
sors. 
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THE SWORD-SONG OF LAMECH. 
By R. W. RAYMonD. 


HE only light thrown upon this ancient poem— 
the oldest, probably, now extant in the world— 
proceeds from the passuge (Gen. , 19-25) which 
describes the family of Lamech, ak pm s the song 
itself. It appears that Lamcech had two wives, Adah, 
‘the decorated one,” and Zillah, ‘‘the dark one,” or 
“the player.” Jabal, son of Adah, invented tents and 
nomadic shepherd life; Jubal, her other son, invented 
musical instruments; while Tubal Cain, the son of 
Zillah, was, according to the story, the first artificer in 
metals, or, as one version has it, maker of every 
cutting instrument of brass and iron.” In the song of 
Lamech (verses 23 and 24) the words, ‘I have slain,” 
are translated in the margin of our English Bible, ‘‘1 
would slay.” According to the alternatives thus pre- 
sented, the song is either a boastful recital of a past 
deed, or the wild anticipation of afuture one. Both 
forms are common among tiie battle-songs of all ages. 
The sense of verse 24, constituting the last couplet of 
the song, appears to be, that Lamech is better avenged 
or protected by his own weapon than was _ his 
ancestor Cain by the pledge of Jehovah; since it 
was only promised to Cain that whoever should slay 
him would be signally punished, whereas Lamech will 
take instant vengeance for even a wound or hurt, kill- 
ing the offender outright—-even though he be a young 
man, in which case a bloody death, prematurely cut- 
ting short the life-career, is most terrible. These 
brief comments are offered to justify in some measure 
the license of the following paraphrase: 
Ho! hither! fair Adah, bedight 
With the jewels of light 
The son of dark Zillah to grace thee hath brous ht, 
By his secret art daintily wrought! 
Ho! Zillah, dark-haired, who dost scorn 
Thy locks or thy limbs to adorn 
With the work of thy s varthy first-born, 
And dost softly incline 
With the harp Adah’s son and not thine 
Hath devised, all the day 
To sing and to play! 
Come both! I will honor and praise 
Both my sons inone song. 
For behcld, in my right hand I raise, 
In my right hand strong, 
The blade in wiiose luster your jewels shall wane — 
The sword of my son Tubsl Cain. 
And io! to the harp I will shout 
A song in whose echo your songs sbail die out— 
To the harp my son Jabai hath made ! 
I will smite on the harp with my blade, 
And the clash it shall thrill like a word -- 
Hear the song of the sword! 


I will «mite, 1 will slay 
Every foe in my way! 
Though he wound but a little, my wrath 
Shall blaze out with my blade, 
And his youth shall be laid 
Inmy path! Hurrah! 


Not for me the divine, 
The mysterious sign 
That was set npon Cain by the Lord 
With its ierrors seven-fold ' 
Keener venveance I hold 
In my sword! Hurrah! 


No protection I crave! 
am stro: g, I am brave; 
My right hand shall avenge me of wrong. 
Lo! I praise not the Lord, 
But my eons aud my sword 
In my seng! Hurrah! 


So Lamech shouted, and fair Adah heard, 

Smiling to find her favorite well-esteemed— 

Her favorite, Tubal, not her son, but Zillah’s; 

The while dark Zillah listened to the notes 

From Jubail’s harp, Adah’s neglected son, 

But dearer to her bosom than her own, 

And, glancing at her rival, proudly said, 
«  ‘** Without the harp, he could not praise the sword!” 
But Jabal stood apart, before his tent, 

And muttered, ** Little use is harp or swerd! 

We shal! not fill the field or feed the flock 

With shouting and with slaying. Ye are fools!’ 


SEAN PROMOTER. 
By Mrs. Ameia E. Barr. 
CHAPTER II. 


|} ENCEFORWARD Jamie was a sacred thing to 

Jean and to Phemiec. He had been touched by 
the finger of God, and so set apart from the wicked, anx- 
ious world. Andtruly nothing ofits sin orsorrow seemed 
to touch him. He was fair to look upon, and gentle in 
his ways, and clung to Jean as a nursing babe to its 
mother. The two were never apart. In the dairy, 
and about her household work, Jean kept him ‘close 
beside her. When she spun he lay on the carpet at 
her feet, and watched the whirring wheel. He was 


with her in the garden and on the moor, and in church 
he sat stil] and wondering by her side—a patient, 
harmless boy, whom every one pitied and loved. 
Every one hut Robert Graham; and in his heart 
grew up slowly, but surely, a wretched anger against 


the child. 


He was hardly conscious of the feeling, 


but he had really been jealous of the boy before his 
accident. To Robert, his existence at all was so un- 
necessary and inconvenient. Ina vague kind of way 
he was always thinking, ‘‘If Jean had no brother.” 
He never dared to follow out the thought, but there it 
lay in some chamber of his soul, felt, and:making life 
a hushed regret. 

After Matthew’s death the regret became a more 
tangible one. He found himself, as he walked over 
the hills counting his own sheep, adding the Promoter 
flocks to them, and wishing ‘‘that boy did not stand 
between him and Jean.” One evening, in the August 
following her father’s death, as he came down the fell, 
he saw Jean in the wheat field among the reapers. As 
she straightened herself, and stood beside the sheaves, 
he could pot help thinking how grand and handsome 
she looked\ ‘*‘ There’s few worthy o’ ber,” he muttered, 
but among that few he certainly put himself first. And 
in mere physical beauty he was Jean’s equal. As far 
as size and strength went he was a young Hercules. 
But his face, though handsome enough, betrayed a 
weak soul ; and God knows how easy it is for weakness 
to become wickedness. 

He believed that he loved Jean, and perhaps, in all 
his best moments, he did love her. But he often felt 
her superiority, and the feeling irritated him. Now, 
watching her in the harvest field, he was happy for a 
few minutes in the sight of {her-beauty and the know)- 
edge of her love. But very soon a frown darkened 
his face; he had seen Jean stoop and kiss the little 
fellow lying among the sheaves, and he lated him as 
he had never done before. 

‘* Eight hundred sheep, and the bonnie land, and the 
gude house, and an idiot between me and them! It’s 
just shamefu’, and Jean will hae to come to her under- 
standing soon. Tl e’en speak to her the night.” 

So he went down to her, smiling, with hands out- 
stretched, and Jean, who loved him as her own life, 
took them with a proud ind gracious gladness. Then 
he spoke t@Jamie, but the child dropped his hand, 
and clung, with a cry, closer to Jean’s skirt. 

‘‘He grows queerer every diy, Jean.” 

‘‘Nay, you are wrang there, Robert. Folk a’ say 
that he is far mair nolicing than he was. I’m in the 
mind to carry him to Edinburgh ; there are some Wen- 
derfu’ doctors there, I hear tell.” 

‘And they charge wonderful prices, too, Jean.” 

‘“‘Ay, weel, Jamie isna poor, Robert. His fayther 
left siller enough for the doctors.” 

The words were not lost on Robert, but he said no 


more at that time. The soft gloaming was an hour too 


Hie pleaded his own rights in 
it, and pleaded them well. Never liad he seemed to 
Jean so dear and so desirable. Se bid him in to sup- 
per, and while Phemie laid the table she went to her 
room and came back looking wonderfully handsome 
in her black dress and snowy kerchief and apron. 
Robert rose and kissed her, and lcd her to the table, 
taking himself the chair which Matthew had always 
used. | é 

Never a favorite with Phemie, this set roused in her 
heart a deep anger. She took Jamie’s hand and led 
him into the kitchen, and was crying over the iad, 
when she heard Jean asking for her brother. 

‘‘T thought young maister would be in the way,” she 
answered, sullenly, with a pointed emphasis on the 
word maister.” 

‘‘Phemie, you knew better. Bring Jamic here.” 

But Jamie took a stubborn fit, and would not come, 
and there was qnite an angry scene, which left Phemie 
triumphant, and Jean tearful, and gave Robert the op- 
portunity he had been seeking. 

‘* Jean, love,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘you hae o’er much 
to do and to thole wi’ that weary boy, and that crabbit 
auld wife, and the whole charge o’ the farm. I ken 
I told your fayther I woulina seek your hand till I 
had a hame to offer you. But there’s been changes, 
and you wouldna care to leave the auld house, and 
I'm doing weel, Jean—and I love you, lass, dearly. 
Why should we wait beyond tiie year that’s due to 
your fayther’s name?” 

Jean was a clear-headed woman, if she was in love, 
and she knew what this proposal weant; that she 
should bring Robert to the farm-house, and make him 
virtually manager of all. And if that was Robert's 
desire he must understand clearly what place alone 
he could fill there Se sne answered, steadily: ‘‘The 
little lad never wearies me, Robert, and the farm ‘is 
easy managed, for I hae the best 0’ servants, and, when 
it’s right for me to marry, the lad I marry will doubt- 
less hae to content himself in this house—if Jamie 
likes ; for the house is Jamie’s, and Iam here, you ken, 
as his guardian and trustee.” ' 

“That's fair nonsense, Jean. Le’s just incapable, 
and the law would pass him o’cr wi’ a maintenance; 
and house and the farm and the plenishing and stock. 
are a’ your ain.” 

** Not a foot o’ it ; not a stick o’t; not a lamb on the 
hills,” said Jean positively; ‘‘and if my life were 
needfu’ to Jamie, my life isna my ain either. There's 


sweet for love to lose. 


them in heaven has my promise for that, Robert. My 
dear lad, you’!] never be the one to ask me break it.” 

‘ No, but, Jean "—he said it almost angrily—‘‘ it’s a’ 
nonsense. The boy will ne’er be anything but a 
natural, and I dinna Jike to stand second to him.” 

‘Ye stand in your ain place, Robert, first and alone. 
There was nane before, and there will be nane ‘after 
you wi’me. But puir wee Jamie I took from my dy- 
ing mother’s breast wi’ a solemn charge, and from my 
dying father’s hand wi’ a solemn promise. If you 
marry me "twill be to share that charge and promise ; 
if that is not near your mind, the sooner we gae each 
our ain way the better, maybe.” 

But Robert, at the sight of the grand, resolute face 
and the large tender eyes, became his better self, and 
promised all Jean asked ; and their talk was so sweet, 
and so full of confidence and good resolves, that 
Robert really thought no man had ever been so happy 
as he was, when Jean stood at the garden gate with 
him, saying a loving, lingering good-nigit under the 
sp endid summer moon. 

Then Jean went in* to tell Phemie. Phemie heard 
with a grim, unbelieving face. ‘‘ Him doin weel!” 
she said scornfully. ‘He's the maist careless shepherd 
on the fells. He could mak his will on his thumb 
nail if he died to-night. Him manage the farm! He 
isna able to manage it, Jean. Mis claithes may be 
worth pounds, but his sense would be dear at a groat.” 

“You hae taken an ill-will at Robert, Pheimie, but 
you shouldna let your tongue serve an ill thought.” 

‘““*Deed, ma’am, my tongue is my ain, and I’m too 
auld to teach it to call black white. But I’ve said my 
say; you'll tak your ain gate; I ken that, Jean.” 

There was, unfortunately, too much truth in Phe- 
mie’s accusations; but the heart has its arguments as 
well as the understanding. Jean’s heart had plenty to 
say in behalf of Robert that her reason hardly accepted. 
And the days came and went, and seemed to be one 
just like another. But every day was changing some- 
what the course of life atthe Promoter farm. Robert, in 
spite of spasmodic attempts to conquer his hatred and 
jealousy, found it growing stronger and more bitter; 
and in no case (is hatred so pitiless and barbarous as 
when children are its object. People do to helpless 
babies whom they hate spiteful crueltics which they 
would never think of in cennection with men, and, 
therefore, no hatred is so devilish and so corrupting to 
the moral nature. 

Rabert was’ often terrified at the wicked thoughts 
which tormented him about the unfortunate boy who 
stood in his way, and when men are passing through 
sucha temptation as this, if they do not pray, they drink. 
Robert drank. At that day, in Scotland, drinking was 
a crime so common as to lave lost all moral signifi- 
cance. All men drank, many deeply and habitually. 
It was only the strict sect to which Jean belonged who 
really seemed to believe that ‘no drunkard should en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven”; so that Robert, with his 
regrets and aspirings, and his constant slips into 
sensual mire, made cvery day to Jean’s inner life a day 
by itself; a day of more or less gricf or more or less 
hope. 

She did not weary of helping him; she was never 
petted or angry. ler nature was too even and grand 
to worry and fret. It was Robert that wearied first. 
It was Robert who became irritable and cross; for he 
knew the full measure of his failures, and it is always 
our inabilities that make us ill-tempered and unjust. 
Still Jean had no intention of deserting him. Her 
troth, to her, was assacred a thing asmarriage. It did 
not even strike her that Robert came less often to the 
farm and never spoke of their wedding. She went on 
calmly spinning her household linen and plenishing, 
and, when her year of mourning was over, began to 
talk about her bridal dress. Phemie heard her with a 
grim pity.- She longed to tell her of what all the vil- 
lage was talking about: Robert’s infatuation for the 
daughter of a new factor on the Loudon estate. But 
Jean’s calm and certain ways closed her mouth. 

One night in the spring a circumstance happened 
which, in the end, made a great change in Jean’s life, 
though the change was as yet many a year off. The 
country carrier brought Jean a large box. It had come 
from London. The first thing she saw when the lid bad 
been removed was a picture of her sister Jessie.. The 
fair, flower-like face was so like her mother’s that she 
uttered a joyful cry, and kissed it till the glass was wet 
and blurred with her falling tears. Then she laid it 
in Phemie’s hands, and the old woman pressed it to her 
breast, and crowed and cried over it as though it had 
been a baby. Jessie had been gone nearly nine years, 
and it was the first sign of her existence that she had 
sent back to the hearts that still loved and mourned 
her. Below the picture was a rich satin dress and 
some fine laces and a heavy gold brooch for Jean. 
But the presents which most touched Jean’s heart were 
the books and pictures and toys suitable for a child of 
eight years old, which had evidently been selected 
with the greatest care and love. And with them was 
a slip of paper, and, in Jessie’s own handwriting, these 
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words: ‘‘For my little brother; I don’t know his 
name.” 

They were still standing over this wonderful box 
when Robert entered, very much the worse for whiskey 
what man is ever the better for it? He looked at the 
gifts in a sullen, scornful way, and when Jean pointed 
out the suitableness of the satin and lace for her wed- 
ding dress, he replied passionately, ‘‘No wife of mine 
shall be wed in a dress bought wi’ money made in the 
devil’s ain house.” 

‘You don’t know what you are saying, Robert.” 

do,” he said, with a shout. ‘‘ Loudon’s new fac- 
tor told me he had heard his Lordship say that your 
sister’s husband was ane o’ the biggest play-actors in 
London—mair shame to an honest lad like me to hear 
tell o’—and your sister canna be o’er good, consorting 
wi’ such, and such like.” 

‘¢ My sister is my sister,” said Jean, with a calm: 
proud manner which became her well. ‘‘My sister is 
my sister, and she can never in life get beyond God’s 
love and mercy; and we are all needing that.” 

‘*The whiskey is aboon your wit noo, Master Gra- 
hame,” said Phemie, with that passion that is so awe- 
some in the old, ‘‘and you arena set as judge o’er God’s 
wandering bairns; and you needna think the parable 
o’ the Prodigal Son is for men folk only. The Fayther’s 
prodigal daughters are just as welcome as his sons; 
and if they are God’s elect, who daur lay aught to their 
charge? Gae your ways hame, sir; ye'll hae enough 
to do to mak your ain calling sure.” 

“Jean, you will hae to get rid o’ the fools that are 
round you, or”— and he closed the heavy door with 
a bang, and left Jean’s heart to finish the threat. 

Then there came some dreary weeks, every day of 
which was afresh hope and a fresh despair to Jean. 
She went about her duties, but she was always watch- 
ing the fells. Sooner or later, she was sure, Robert 
would come again. She .knew nothing about Marion 
Yates, the new factor’s daughter, and Phemie shut 
her lips tight on that subject. So, ignorant of this 
cause for Robert’s desertion, she judged him by her 
own heart, and was sure he would **‘come and mak it 
up again,” when the anger had gone by. 

One morning, as sbe was planting lettuce seed, | 
Piper Lauchlan passed, and looked over the wal! at her. 

‘* Ye might ask me in, Mistress,” he said, ‘‘ and give 
me a bite o’ solid meat. It’s hungry walking, in the 
fells this keen morning.” 

Jean smiled and bid him ‘Come in.” - 

“Ye see, Mistress, I was playing at the wedding 
last night at Factor Yates’s. It was a blithesome bridal, 
and a bonnie bride.” 

‘* Who was the bride ?” 

‘* His ain daughter Marian.” 

‘*T hae heard tell that she was a bonnie lass.” 

‘“‘And she’s gotten a braw lad. There isn’t a 
prettier man in the Marchesjthan Robert Grahame.” 

‘Than whom ?” 

‘** Robert Grahame, the bridegroom.” 

Jean stooped lower and scattered the seed in the 
narrow drill, but {her heart was beating against her 
breast and she felt giddy and trembling. Then the 
piper walked on, humming his favorite rant, and Jean 
raised herstlf slowly, bared her head to the breeze, 
and stood, white asa ghost, looking away over the hills. 
Short pitiful prayers for strength and comfort parted 
her lips, and very soon she felt Jamie come and clasp 
her hand. - Then she stooped and kissed him, saying, 

‘* Love me weel, now, Jamie, dear; you ure a’ I have.” 

As soon as thé piper had gone she went into the 
kitchen and began to make a batch of haver bread. 
It was the hardest work she could find to do, and 
_ Phemie watched her beating and kneading the dough, 
and passing between the heated marble and the table 
with rapid steps, until, from sheer physical fatigue, 
she seemed near fainting. Then she quietly brought 
her acup of tea, and said kindly, 

‘Sit thee down, my lass; sorrow is gude for 
naething but sin.” 3 

** Ye hae heard tell, then, Phemie ?” 

**Deed hae I. But the warst may be tholed when 
its kenned; and naething happens but what is sent. 
His will be done.” 

Now, in great sorrows, an utter relinquishment of 
our will to God’s is doubtless a great consolation. It 
invests our personal fate and feelings with the gran- 
deur of eternal purpose, and gives to every-day life a 
dignity of the loftiest character. Jean bowed her head 
and drank gratefully the cup of tea before her. Who 
was she that she should rebel against that which had 
been ordered? Her duty lay in cheerful obedience to 
God’s will. 

She was greatly helped in the struggle before her by 
her strict sense of right and wrong. Robert was now 
married; it was a sin to think of him at all. Regret 
wassin. Anger wassin. Love was sin. She filled 
her days with hard and varied toil. If at any time 
Robert came into her mind, she banished him witha 
hymn ora prayer. It wasa hard discipline, but it 
was an effectual one; and it brought its reward. She 


was soon happy, other interests sprang up, the farm 
was remarkably prosperous, and Jean had a strong 
vein of Scotch acquisitiveness. When she put her 
profits into Carlisle Bank after the wool-shearing and 
harvest was over, she did it with a proud satisfaction. 
Sitting by her fireside nine months after Robert’s mar- 
riage, shu said to Phemie, with a grave but not un- 
happy face: 

‘‘T hae proved three things, Phemie: there is no 
earthly sorrow that endures; there is nae earthly 
pleasure like daily duty weel done; and there is nae 
earthly peace like—-‘ His will be done.’” 

be continued.) 


A LAYMAN'S THEOLOGY. 
I. WHAT IS GOD? 

O doubt the great majority of Christians are per- 

- fectly satisfied with the old standard definitions 

of God and his attributes, and are impatient with those 
who are not, and even with those who try to make 
faith easicr to doubters by explaining or relaxing the 
old definitions. Yet there is an increasing multitude 
of honest, earnest and spiritually-minded men who 
are perplexed. by these definitions, and reluctantly 
forced to doubt-either the existence or the goodness of 
God; while many more, who say that they believe in 


God and his goodness, have come to the conclusion — 


that goodness in him does not mean the same thing as 
goodness in us, that we cannot know anything about 
him, and that it is useless, at all events, to pray to him. 
The Christian Union has of late received many com- 
munications from persons in these various degrees 
of doubt; and the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ” lately contained 
a striking summary of orthodox doubt, from the pen 
of Miss E. Stuart Phelps, entitled, ‘‘Is God Good?” 
I wish to state briefly the road by which my own 
mind has entered into a full assurance that God é 
and ¢ gvvd, in the hope that it may help others. 

The whole difficulty seems to me to have arisen from 
the general assumption that omnipotence is essential to 
the very nature of God. Itis not enough (according 
to the common theory), that he should have’ such 
power as will ultimately make him Master of the uni- 
verse; he must beable to do anything—to create hu- 
man souls perfect at once in wisdom and goodness, to 
transform a pig into a saint by a mere word, to bring 
into instant existence a world civilized, complete and 
refined, to obliterate pain and sin without delay—in 
short, to make black white and acircle square—or 
else he is not God at all. 

Of course, if this is a correct theory, the only God 
whose existence can be imagined, in view of the 
world as it is, cannot possibly be perfectly good, ac- 
cording to any human idea of goodness, because he- 


| could have made the human race and the whole animal 


creation perfectly good and perfectly happy: whereas, in 
fact, he has done nothing of the kind, but has created 
them so that it takes ages to make men barely decent, 
while wars, famines and pestilences fill the earth with 
misery. Religious teachers usually meet this fact by 
saying that it is a great mystery, which will be made 
clear in the future by a revelation for wiich man is 
not now prepared. The trouble is that the human 
mind cannot conceive of even the possibility of such a 
revelation. We might as well be told that, at some 
future time, we shall learn that two and two make five. 
For if God really has the power to accomplish all the 
good which can come from the world as it is, while 
banishing by a word all sin and paic, it is absolutely 
impossible that he should have a heart of infinite 
love and sympathy and yet not do it. But I 
deny the foundation of this doctrine of dark- 
ness. I do not feel bound to believe that any Person 
in the universe is literally infinite in power. I believe 
him whom we call Lord to be infinite in wisdom and 
love, and to have made everything work out the best 
results within his power. I believe that no power in 
the universe could have done better. I believe that he 
has the power ard will to bring, in the course of 
time, out of all the disorder and misery which sur- 
round us, perfect order and perfect happiness. 

But even if we remained in doubt as to the power 
of God to control the final results of all things: what 
of it? What do we worship? Force, or goodness? 
Let others du as they choose: I elect to worship the 
best and wisest Being in existence, whether he is the 
strongest or not. I worship God beeause he is good, 
not because he is strong. And if it should turn out 
that the devil is‘the strongest and can cast me into 
hell unless I will worship him, then, as John Stuart 
Mill nobly said, ‘‘to hell I will go.” 

Starting from this point, and assuming, of course, 
the existence of a world of spirits, does not reason con- 
firm revelation at every step? Where does the Bible 
say that God had it in his powerto make a better 
world than now exists? It does speak of him as the 
“ Almighty”; but that only means that he has all the 
might which it is possible, in the nature of things, 
that any being could have. It does assert that he 


will in the end put all things under the feet of 


Christ. But bistory ard sound reason prove that 
goodnesg and wisdom are, in the long run, the 
supreme forces; while they equally prove that they 
are not supreme at the beginning of events. Does not 
reason tell us that there must be some one being in 
existence who is more loving and unselfish than any 
other? Doesit not also tell us that true wisdom teaches 
love so plainly that the being who has the greatest 
wisdom must also have the greatest love 2? That Being 
who, out of all the universe, combines the highest wis- 
dom with the deepest love, is my God: I care not 
whether he has the greatest power or not. Power can 
only command fear: Wisdom commands reverence : 
Love alone commands love. 


CORRESPONDENUE. 


A CORRECTION. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

Two items of news (neither editorial) in a recent 
issue call for a word of comment in the name of that 
Christian charity which I am sure your paper tries to fol- 
low. Inmentioning Father Grafton’s” letter to Bishop 
Huntington, and his manly, outspoken protest against 
Romanism, you add: ‘* He puts in a word, however, 
for Coxfession and the Real Presence.” Well, and why 
not? A large number of Episcopalians believe in both, 
especially the latter. They may be right, or wrong, 
but I suppose that The Christian, Union, even if thinking 
them wrong, would hardly read them out of the Chris- 
tian fold, which, as you are always proving, is a rather 
wide one. Are you not quite as tolerant toward those 
who, you think, believe too much, as toward those 
who possibly may believe too little? And if so, why 
not show as much good will toward honest Ritualists 
as to the rather polyglot family of other Christians 
whom The Christian Union weekly embraces in its 
ample, and as I gladly confess, generous arms? Do 
not, I pray, allow the current and chronic fog-cloud of 
abuse, with which some of their own seek to cover 
them, to obscure the clear light of your own candle of 
brotherly love. Confession may be right, or wrong, but 
lust is certainly wrong; and those only have the right, 
me judict, to blame Confession, which claims to try 
to staunch the tides of sins nameable jand unnameable, 
who have themselves grown gray and weary in the 
same endeavor, though in other ways. As to whether 
Confession does restrain vice, no fair man should 
answer ‘‘No” until he has made a careful and private 
canvass among the physicians of any large manufac- 
turing place for their opinion as to whether Confession 
does or does not exercise in their eyes such a restrain- 
ing influence. I made the canvass years ago. As to 
the Real Presence, is it any worse, in your editorial 
eyes, fora man to believe that Christ is truly present 
in a supernatural mystery under the veils of bread 
and wine, than to believe that that this same bread 
nnd wine after consecration has so little sanctity 
that the bread at least may be thrown to hens in the 
parson’s back-yard ? 

Again, you say in reference to the proposed removal 
of the General Theological Seminary, that when it sells 
its present site it ought ‘‘ at the same time to dispose 
of its bad theology,” etc. Dear Mr. Editor, what ts 
bad theology? Let us say, for instance, that-is it her- 
esy. Well, | admire your refusal (you make it in the 
same issue) to go on a hunt for heretics. Are you dis- 
posed to except Episcopalians of the Ritual order 
from your manly resolution? Believe me, we have 
with us a small host of heresy hunters already, and 
every one of them, thanks to the better mind of sen- 
sible men with us, who occupies official position is 
slowly but surely coming to untold grief; as sure as to- 
morrow’s sunrise. Sly pen or yours may have slipped 
in this matter. If mine, pardon it for the good inten- 
tion of your well-wisher. Anyhow, I don’t believe all 
the saints are with you or with me. Please write me 
down in charity, An Episcopalian CLERGYMAN. 


AN HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
GILkKoyY, CaL., Nov. 21, 1881. 
Editor Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of November 9th I notice an 
article by Josie Keen relating incidents in the life of 
Baron Steuben. Being particularly interested in the 
one referring to the adoption of his name by the sol- 
dier Arnold, ‘and desiring to correct some little dis- 
crepancies relative to that circumstance, I take the 
liberty of an old subscriber to drop you a line on the 
subject, and as evidence that I ought to know where- 


of I speak I will say that {am the youngest of eleven 


children born to that old soidier of the Revolution 
since that event. He enlisted in the cause of his coun- 
try under the name of Jonathan Arnold. The change 
of name at first was not sought after by my father. 
That event was brought about under the following cir- 
cumstances : | 
While Baron Steuben was listening to the roll call 
of a Connecticut Regiment of Infantry under command 
of Colonel Huntington, the name, Sergeant Jonathan 
Arnold, struck his ear. He immediately orderel the 
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soldier to the front, which order was promptly obeyed, 
and after a careful inspection of person and equip- 
ments, and finding both faultiess, he remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
well, you are too likely a man and good soldier to 
bear the name of a traitor. I advise you by all means 
to change your name.” 

‘‘What name shall I take, General ?” 

‘‘Any other is preferable. My name is al your ser- 
vice, if you like it. Come to my marquee, soldier, 
after parade.” 

After which arrangements were made and the sur- 
name of Steuben was adopted by my father in lieu of 
Arnold. This was some time after confirmed by an 
Act of the Legislature of Connecticut. I now have in 
my possession a certified copy of the Memorial and 
Act of said Legislature by which the change of name 
was made legal. 

One incident more has been commented on, ¢. ¢., 
in relation to the name of the first-born son. On 
which occasion my father requested a name from the 
Baron and received the following reply : 

‘“Call the lad Frederick William, after my own 
name, and I will educate the boy and give him one 
third of the land that Congress gives me.” Without 
farther remark, 


Iam, respectfully, Norra STEvBEN. 


The Home. 
THE COTTA GE NEAR SCHLESWIG. 


By GERTRUDE H. LINNELL. 
beyond the walls of Schleswig 
Many a lonely cottage stands, 
Heipless when the fierce invaders 
Sweep across the open lands. 
In the pause between the battles, 
Friendly Danes no longer near, 
Anzry hordes of Swedes and Russians 
Fill each anxious heart with fear, 
As they onward press toward Schleswig 
Past a cottage, lone and drear. 


Far from Schleswig, in that cottage, 

Hear the pious mother sing : 
** Lord, with Thee is peace and safety, 

All my fears to Thee I bring.”’ 

But the grandson laughs; ‘* Good mother, 
That a poor defense will prove!” 

Youth, that has seen less of sorrow, 
Has not learned the trust of love. 

In the cottage, poor, defenseless, 
Still she sings her song of love. 


** Build, dear Lord, a wall around us ;” 
Is the mother’s earnest prayer. 
‘* All our foes will fear before us, 
Guarded by thy loving care.” 
But the grandson laughs; *‘Good mother, 
That is not so quickly done! 
Can he build a wall around us 
Ere the setting of the sun ?”’ 
** Build, dear Lord, a wall around us;”’ 
| Still the pious mother sung. 


**Ah! my child, my trust is truer. 
If it be the dear Lord’s will, 
He can build a wall around us. 
All his word he can fulfill!” 
Near and nearer come the foemen ! 
Beat of drum, and trumpet’s blare, 
Tramp of horse and roll of cannon 
Fill the frosty evening air. 
**Build, dear Lord, a wall around us,” 
Is the pious mother’s prayer. 


All around are shouts of terror 
And the Russiass’ fiercer cry, 
As they sweep resistless onward, 
But this cottage pass they by. 
‘**Hush thy song! It will betray us!” 
Cries the grandson, pale with fear. 
All night long the tramp of footsteps 
Passing, passing, still they hear. 
‘* Build, dear Lord, a wall around us,” 
Sings the mother, low and clear. 


Fierce all night the north wind rages. 
Cold the snow-flakes that it brings. 
** Children, close the window shutters ; 
Trust and hope,’”’ the mother sings. 
But the snow flakes falling, drifting, 
Only bring another fear, 
For the Cossacks on their sledges, 
Cursing. shouting, now draw near. 
** Build, dear Lord, a wall around us,” 
Is the pious mother’s prayer. 


‘* Build, dear Lord, a wall around us ;” 
Sings she softly, all the night. 
In the morning all is quiet, 
‘* Look, my son, if all be right!” 
At the door—ah! what a wonder! 
See a wall most steep and fair! 
All night long the snow had drifted 
Till the hut was buried there. 
‘* Build, dear Lord, a wall around us,” 
Was the pious mother’s prayer. 


Said the grandson, ‘‘ Yes, dear mother; 
The good Lord has heard your prayer ; 

He has built a wall around us; 
We can trust his loving care!”’ 

[n the fifth night of the year, 
Only forty years ago, 

Was the cottage thus defended 
By the wondrous wall of snow. 

‘* Build, dear Lord, a wall around us!” 

Sang the mother, soft and low. 


CONCERNING “ LADY HELP.” 
By Mary WaGer FISHER. 


HERE is one class of persons who require help 
whose wants one finds very difficult to compass. 
They are women who have been in ‘ better circum- 
stances,” and who are neither willing to fill the place 
of a servant nor fitted to fill a really superior position 
of work. They have been trained to ‘* nothing in par- 
ticular,” have been accustomed to good social sur- 
roundings, and feel that in whatever condition of life 
they may be they should be treated as an ‘‘ equal” in 
the families in which they find work and a home. 
With all their intelligence they, as a class, are 
stupid in adjusting themselves to the fitness of their 
reversed fortunes as are the most obtuse and slovenly 
Bridgets that land on our shores, to the thrifty and 
neat habits of the traditional New England housewife. 
A great many women read The Christian Union, and 


it is more than probable that among these are some. 


filling the place of ‘‘upper” servant, cook, chamber- 
maid, seamstress, or waiting for a place to ‘‘ suit,” and 
to such a few words of plain talk from one who sym- 
pathizes with their condition may not be amiss. 

To begin, a great mistake is frequently made in 
waiting for a place to ‘‘suit.” No place but home, 
maybe, ever suits, and, whatever comes, it is always 
better to feel thankful that the place is no worse, than 
to be miserable because it is no better. Another mis- 
take is to refuse temporary engagements in the hope 
of securing something permanent, for no place is 
assuredly permanent. I saw a woman, belonging to 
the order of ‘‘changed circumstances,” a few days 
ago refuse a good place because she was wanted but 
a few weeks. And she was in dire need of money. 
Had she accepted the offer made her, and done her 
work well, it would in all probability have been the 
means of securing something betterfor her. I never yet 
knew acapuble and efficient woman, who was not afraid 
of work, to seek for it, but she found it in some shape, 
and the rare thing in this world is to find persons 
filling stations beneath their capacity and fitness. 
Every employer of men and women knows how difficult 


it is to obtain skilled and trained hands; in brief, work- . 


people of practical minds. 

Another mistake that women as well as men make 
is in the belief, or the assumed belief, that the ‘‘ world 
owes them a living.” The world owes nobody a living. 
We find ourselves in it, and it requires the utmost 
endeavor of a large mass of its human population to 
make aliving. Asarule, the persons who are of the 
smallest use to society or to themselves are the loudest 
in their clamor that the world owes them a living. 

A party of ladies once ona time fell to discussing 
what they could do for a livelihood in case they 
should be reduced to poverty, or to such a condition 
that their only means of support would be what they 
could earn with their hands. They had all been 
reared in comparative affluence, and possessed the 
usual accomplishments of ladies: a little music, draw- 
ing, fancy work, could make a cake, or prepare an 
ordinary meal. The conclusions arrived at were va- 
rious. One of the ladies, the wife of an eminent 
judge, declared that she could do nothing but go into 
some one’s kitchen and scrub. Another thought she 
might do chamber-work, and so on. The wealthiest 
woman of them all declared that she herself would 
make a capital servant, for she had had so many 
servants that she would know exactly how to do. 
‘Only give me one end of the house for my domain, 
and I would be content. I shouldn’t want any pitying 
consideration from my employers either,” she added ; 
and, of the whole bunch of women, that one who had 
had most servants to do her bidding would unques- 
tionably have made the best servant herself, if circum- 
stances had required it. 


Equality is one thing, family intimacy is another, 
and common sense still another. If I were a princess, 
and were seeking a position as cook, I certainly should 
neither expect nor desire to be treated as ‘‘ one of the 
family” by my employer. I should expect kindness, 
consideration and honest payment of my wages, and 
no more. That would be ‘‘equality” in a just, 
business sense, such as obtains between employer and 
employé. As for the ‘‘equality” that consists in 
being ‘‘ treated as one of the family,” that is altogether 
another thing, and one that even money, social posi- 
tion and splendid accomplishments cannot buy. The 
intimacy of the family is sacred. It is something that 
has grown up altogether independent of you, and why 
should you, whatever your worth may be, think you 
should be admitted into it? I know tliat many 
women employed in the kitchen as domestics, espe- 
cially in country places, feel hurt and angry if not 
admitted to eat at table with the family, and I have 
known young women to refuse to serve in families 
who objected to having them at table. I think all 
mistresses of good sense, self-respect and experience 
feel that, if they tnemselves were kitchen maids, 
above all things they would not wish to be obliged to 
breakfast or dine with the people for whom they 
cooked and served. The desire to do this invariably 
argues a lack of delicacy and of understanding. For 
example, my husband is absent the entire day, and I 
have only a little time time at breakfast, the hour at 
our six o’clock dinner, and a portion of the evening 
sometimes, in which to enjoy his society. Although [ 
had the Queen of England for my servant, no money 
could hire me to have said servant at my table. She 
might be my superior in every way—it would not 
matter. I would rather be my own cook and seullery- 
maid forever and ever, and dine with my family in 
freedom of speech and act. It would be no question 
of ‘‘ equality,” but purely one of preference. 

There is a fitness, too, in ‘‘equality” which an un- 
endowed person somehow fails to discern. A woman 
to whom I once gave a home in time of need will illus- 
trate this. She had been the wife of a professional 
man, and regarded herself ‘‘as good as anybody” 
socially. Butshe was penniless, was willing to work, 
and willing to do anything that her strength was 
equal to. She had been buffeted about until she had 
lost all her nonsense about ‘‘suitable work.” Any- 
thing that would give her food and raiment honestly 
was “suitable.” She heard of a gentleman who want- 
ed a cook and general houseworker, and in her behalf 
I sent him a note to call and see her. He came, and 
from what I told him of her, he thought she would do. 
When I called her into my library she made her entrée 
as if she were a society belle being introduced, mak- 
ing an elaborate curtesy in the door-way, and, as a top 
finish to that, extended her hand to.the gentleman. 
The latter of ¢gourse was disgusted, and secretly 
amused perhaps at the comicality of the affair, and 
left without having hired for himself a cook. The 
woman lacked in common sense. 

What success has attended Mrs. Crayshaw’s plan of 
“lady help” in England Idonot know, but her plan 
would certainly have had no chance of success if based 
upon the expectation of having the ‘‘ help” placed up- 
on an equal social footing with that of the employer. 
There is no country where sucha plan would be so 
likely to succeed as in this, where institutions and 
society are generally so democratic, and where there 
are sO many thousands of homes that are the abodes 
of families simply, without distinct conveniences or 
arrangements for the ‘‘help.” But even here there 
are a great many families who would be glad to have 
the services of ‘‘ lady help” if they knew what to do 
with ‘‘the lady” during her unoccupied hours. She 
cannot be classed with the kitchen-maid, and she is 
not required as a social factor in the family. If she 
had the tact and sense to define her own ‘‘ sphere,” 
and keep within it, the whole difficulty would be solved. 
A person who is hired is not a guest, by virtue of his 
employment, no matter what the employment may be. 

There is no person in the world for whom I havea 
truer respect than awoman whom I have often hired ~ 
on days of ‘‘extra work.” She is intelligent, refined, 
very lady-like, and of good family, and on several oc- 
casions I have asked her to sit at my table with me for 
the mid-day luncheon. But she always declines, and 
the fact that she does decline invariably enhances her 
dignity. She understands her position thoroughly, 
and is respected by everyone who knows hera hun- 
dred fold more than if she attempted to play the role, — 
adopted by so many women, of expecting or exacting 
‘**social” equality. The failure to comprehend the 
fact that it is not ‘‘society” that employers are in 
need of, but professional or manual work, and down- 
right genuine work at that, is a source of manifold 
trouble. That I don’t want my seamstress, my gover- 
ness Or my mantua-maker at my table, or to sit in my 
family circle in the evening to ‘‘ help” entertain my 
company, toride with me in my carriage or to ac- 
company me in my walks, is neither proof nor argu- 
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ment that Ido not regard them as my equals. They 
may be my superiors, and still I will wish my own 
privacy all the same, and that of my family. What the 
duty or the pleasure of the employer is, or may be, to- 
ward his ‘‘ help” in asocial way is altogether another 
matter, and not pertinent to this paper. 

To formulate what I have in my mind in regard to 
‘‘lady help” I would say to such: © 

Take the first piece of work offered that you can do. 
If you have really superior capabilities they will crop 
out and show themselves as distinctly in washing dishes 
as in arranging a parlor,and be duly appreciated in time. 

Place no value whatever upon your past social condi- 
tion. Beyond being well mannered and speaking 
good English you are worth no more to your employ- 
er than any other honest‘and reliable servant. Be dig- 
nified, honest, and do your work well, and you will 
never fail to be thoroughly respected. 

Don’t intrude upon the family intimacy. What favors 
are offered you accept graciously, but presume upon 
none. Regard no vmission of a social attention as a 
“slight.” If your employers show hesitancy or sensi- 
tiveness in according you your place, define it your- 
self. In any event it is better to do this asa matter 
of fact, and not at all as sentiment, as you thereby save 
- your own dignity. If you have the right sort of com- 
mon sense and self-respect you will do it from prefer- 
ence. 

And, above all things, don’t be hampered with the idea 
that unless your work is ‘‘ genteel” you will lose caste. 
The sooner you hang a millstone around that notion 
and cast it into the sea, the better. If you have struck 
the bottom ground of absolute necessity, the first ques- 
tion should be, ‘‘ What can I do, and where can I find 
it?” and then go bravely about it, even if it be scouring 
knives at a dollar a week. Improve your condition 
as you can, remembering that the ‘‘gods help him 
who helps himself.” Remember, too, that no one has 
yet discovered a method whereby a man may ‘“‘eat his 
cake and have it too”; which may be made to read 
that you cannot have what money brings when the 
money is gone. If you are wise you will not expect it, 
and if you have dignity of character you will not 
whimper:over it. 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


By L. B. B. 


HIS is pre-eminently an American dish. No other 
people that I ever heard of use it. But so long 
as the American Eagle and the Stars and Stripes are our 
national emblems, so long shall we glorify our national 
pie. One generation passeth away and another com- 
eth, yet the popular sentiment seems not to be diluted, 
but rather to grow in strength as the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the dish increases. I submit that the original 
‘* pie of pumpkin,” which poets have extolled, would 
now be considered anything but a dainty dish, and 
must have borne about the same resemblance to the 
modern delicacy known by that name as the gowns of 
Puritan women did to the attire of a fashionable lady 
now. 

I have a friend whose husband used to be always 
telling what good pumpkin pies his grandmother 
made. Unlike the traditional husband, he praised his 
grandmother’s cooking instead of his mother’s. But 
he doesn’t do it now, and this is the reason: One day 
there was a guest at his table whose grandmother and 
his were one and the same person. This cousin was a 
few years older than he, and had a more accurate mem- 
ory of long bygones in which they felt a common in- 
terest. For dessert my friend had provided one of her 
delicious pumpkin pies, called so by courtesy, but 
really made of squash. Naturally the host led the 
conversation toward his grandmother’s pies. Not that 
he depreciated his wife’s skill in that line—except in- 
ferentially—but he was especially mindful of his grand- 
mother’s. Said his cousin to my friend: ‘‘If Fred had 
a piece of one of her pumpkin pies now he could not 
swallow a mouthful of it. She made them very thick 
with pumpkin, sweetened them with molasses,and flav- 
ored them, if at all, with allspice.” 

‘‘But you must admit, Amelia,” said the discomfited 
gentleman, ‘‘that grandmother’s pies were good for 
those days.” 

‘* Hardly so much as that; for she was the plainest 
of plain cooks even then. But you used to call there 
coming home from school, hungry asa bear, and no 
doubt her blocks of. pie tasted good ; but they wouldnr’t 
now.” 

That is precisely to the point. ‘* Hunger is the best 
spice,” and though the primitive pumpkin pies were 
doubtless made according to the above simple formula, 
our ancestors relished them because they could get 
nothing better; but if one of them could step out of 
his picture-frame some day, and dine at the family 
table, he would scarcely recognize the pumpkin pie of 
the period as being in any degree related to his old 
favorite. 

Alas! that the requisite skill to make these best of 


all pies is not universal in the land, as witness the 
flabby, insipid specimens seen upon so many tables. 
It must be chiefly for its name’s sake that people con- 
tinue to use the old coarse-grained pumpkin .when 
squashes are so abundant, a thousand times better, 
and more easily made into pies; for squash enough 
for a dozen can be stowed in a few minutes, while it is 
a half day’s job or more to stew a pumpkin. ‘* The 
longer it is stewed the better it will be,” is the old the- 
ory; but squash is not improved by long cooking. 
Those which are too moist for table use are the kind 
for pies. Stewed squash can be kept for a week or 
more in a cold -place, and is convenient to have all 
ready to make up. A teacup of the strained squash 
and an egg to a pieisthe rule; but at the present price 
of eggs they seem to go further, and two for three pies 
will do very well, and you would hardly know the 
difference. Cinnamon and ginger are the only spices 
needed—enough of both, especially the former—a lit- 
tle molasses for color, and a good deal of sugar—the 
amount can only be determined by tasting, and ‘a lit- 
tle more” is nearly always needed. The remainder is 
all milk, the richer the better; but if last night’s milk 
is used, from which the cream has been removed for 
coffee, it will scarcely be missed. Now what can be 
simpler to make than such apie? And yet in perfection 
it is the very poetry of food, and fit for a king’s table. 

Of course the crust is a factor not to be overlooked. 
It should not be thicker than the under crust of other 
pies, though it used to be thought otherwise, and that 
any degree of toughness was allowable for pumpkin 
pies. Happily, in these days, the kind that we have to 
exert ourselves to cut is not popular. 

But the filling is the principal thing; above all, let 
there be enough to fill the dish, without having a bat- 
tlement of crust to guard the edge and hinder ap- 
proach to the riches within. 

The baking is also important. An underdone pie, 
especially at the bottom, had better never have been 
made. No rule for the time required can be accurately 
given ; but a slow bake is the best, which will require 
about an hour. When done ‘ just right,” cutting the 
pie will scarcely soil the knife, and the cut places will 
have a sort of granulated appearance. This, if other 
requisites are not wanting, is a pretty sure test of a 
perfect pumpkin pie. Tastes differ, but I have yet to 
see the first person that does not like this kind. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, aug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

Will you be so kind as to give the most approved recipe for mak- 
ing Graham bread—which is, unhappily, too little used on Southern 
tables; also, Boston brown bread and Miss Corson’s or Miss Scov'l’s 
recipe for wine jelly? I can only refrain with difficulty from ex- 
pressing the thorough enjoyment with which I read all departments 
of your invaluable paper, and my earnest admiration—which must 
be shared by all its readers, of whatever communion—for the large 
and noble spirit which animates it. ‘The world needs just such men 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott. A FRIEND. 

Graham Bread.—Take two quarts of Graham and one of 
white flour; half acup of yeast; one scant tablespoonful of 
salt ; half a cup of brown sugar, and warm water enough to 
make a stiff batter, and when well mixed let it rise. It will 
rise in a warm place in four hours if your yeast is good, and 
must therefore be leftin rather a cool place if left to rise 
‘* over night.” When risen, mix with it a teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus, dissolved in warm water, and flour enough to shape 
it into loaves; but be careful not to get it too stiff. Let it 
rise again for half an hour, and bake slowly a little more 
than an hour. Make the loaves small. Boston Brown Bread 
is a delicacy not easily obtained out of New England. First, 
good rye meal must be found (a difficult matter in some 
places). Into a quart of rye meal and a quart of yellow corn 
meal put one tablespoonful of salt, half acup of molasses, 
two teaspoonfuls of well dissolved saleratus, and wet the 
mixture with sour milk till it isa stiff batter. It must be 
well mixed. Put it in a ‘‘ hat” pudding-dish, well buttered, 
and steam five hours at least. Fifteen minutes before serv- 
ing turn the loaf from the ‘‘hat,” and set-it into a hot oven 
to give it a little crust. This is the substance of the rule fol- 
lowed in our kitchen tothe great satisfaction of the family 
and our guests. Some judgment is needed in respect to the 
quantity of salt and saleratus. It will not hurt the bread to 
steam longer than five hours, but it must not be defrauded of 
a moment of that time. Use it hot in the loaf for the first 
meal. Cut it in slices, browned and buttered, for a second. 
Use the crust and dry pieces boiled into brewis for a third. 
We have neither Miss Scovil’s nor Miss Corson’s rule for 
Wine Jelly at hand, but can give one probably much the same 
as theirs. Pour half a pint ef cold water on half a box of 
Cox's gelatine and the yellow rind of one lemon. Let it 
stand an hour, then adda pint and a half of boiling water, 
three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, half a pint of 
sherry wine and the juice of one lemon. Stir till the gela- 
tine is well dissolved; strain and pour into molds, and put 
on the ice or in a cold place to harden. Some add a little 
nutmeg, but it is preferable without any spice. Thank you 
for your cheering words. Even editors are mortal, and 
work better for encouragement. 


We live in the paradise of birds. They are in this neigh- 
borhood unmolested by gunners, and in no placein the 
Middle States have we seen them so numerous, and many 


that make their homes to the north of us stop herein their 
journey to and from the South. Giraud,in his history of 
the birds of Long Island, states that two hundred and cighty- 
six kinds of land birds visit orstay here. But therobins pre- 
dominate, and wake the echoes of th: morning with their 
merry carol. They eata full share of our cherries, and 
when only part of a crop take all, except last year the army 
worms were so plenty that they scarce tasted of them. The 
Baltimore orioles build their nests on any tree that snits 
their taste, and their little ones are rocked from the limbs of 
the poplar aa wellasthe elm. And the orchard orioles fix 
their nests socozily in the forks of the limbs, and their young 
cry so plaintively about the time Black Tartarians are ripe. 

But with all the assiduous labors of our birds iasects are as 
numerous here, it would appear, as in any place. There isa 
balance sheet in Nature’s accounts so nicely adjusted that 
where there is plenty of food there will the birds congregate 
and multiply, and the wisdom of the Creator is displayed in 
preventing the destruction of species that are necessary to 
the support and well-being of some other part of animate 
creation. The moth or miller thatis the parent of most of 
our insect pests flies in the night, when the birds are asleep, 
and when the butterflies and other perfect insects fly in the 
day there is some meaus by which th-y may elude their ene- 
mies, or their multiplication isenormous. Some caterpillars 
are so hairy that birds will not eat them. but when charged to 
a fly or bug become a @ainty morsel. We see nothing is made 


in vain. All have their uses, if not to us, to some other living 
thing. In reflecting on this subject, it is evident that birds 


do not and cannot destroy all the insects that infest our 
country, let them be ever so plenty and free, asis the case 
here, and our complaints of the provisions of insect food for 
birds may not be wise. FRIEND. 


In The Christian Union of Nov. 2, 1881, you advertise and speak 
favorably of the ** Granite Ironware,” so called. TI am told, by one 
who thinks he knows, that the cnamel finish is composed in part of 
muriate of zinc, which is a rank poison, and therefore the ware is not 
safe for household use. If any part of the composition is of a pol- 
sonous nature it should be known; and the manufacturers might do 
well to deny the charge if it is not so, or explain to the satisfaction 
of the public what materials are used in the same. I have no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, only as it regards the public health and 
public good. D. H. 

Some years ago, witen the mottled enameled iron first came 
into use, there was some fright about poison. One kind of 
ware, we were told, was driven out of the market altogether, 
whether justly or not is doubtful. The ‘‘ Granite Iron- 
ware” nowin market has been in constant use in numer- 
ous families without any perceivable injurious effect. In 
our own kitchen we consider it the safest and most conven- 
ient kind of kettle and saucepan. For preserving and pieck- 
ling purposes it is far better than the dangerous brass and 
copper kettles of our grandmothers. 


I think if there could be a paragraph devoted to the correction of 
errors in every-day speech, or a series of articles on good English, 
many would be held to the use of good English. A. J.B. 

What would be better yet would be a series of paragraphal 
hints from our various readers suggesting errors with which 
they have come in contact and which should be corrected. 
There are many such common in newspaper and even in 
other literature; in sermons and addresses as well as in con- 
versation ; they can be better corrected bya mutual class 
than by a single teacher. 

By way of beginning we suggest that February should 
be pronounced Feb-roo-a-ri, not Feb-u-a-ri nor Feb i-wer-ri ; 
that diphtheria is dif-the-ri-a, not dip-the-ri-a; that of, off 
oft, offer are not awf, awit, awft. awffer, awflice, and tbat 
coat, boat, road, spoon, root, room, roof and other words 
spelled with double o are badly mispronounced. 

See to it, as far as lies within your power, that the day 
opens pleasantly toevery member of your household. This 
duty belongs to others as well as to the housekeeper. If the 
smoke from the bro‘ling beefsteak comes into the dining- 
room, she must prevent that annoyance ; if tardy coming to 
the table disturb her, each delinquent in the family must feel 
a responsibility to prevent that vexation. Whatever will 
startthe day for the entire family on the right track each 
member should feel bound todo. 


—Can you tell me, through the columns of The Christian Union, 
the author of the following lines, and where they can be found ? 
One verse, as near as I can recall it, is as follows: 

God does not send us strange flowers every year. 

When the soft winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 

We find the same sweet flowers with the same dear faces. 
The violet is here. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Can you inform me where I may find the poem beginning 
**]T sat by the open casement, | 
Looking out upon the night, 
And watched the wes: ward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight.” — 


and who is the author. ew 


The members of our Sunday-schoo! want to make a Christmas gift 
to poor children in some of your city institutions, Can you give a 
mite of help by suggesting a place where clothing, books, toys, etc., 
would be acceptable, and by so dvuing greatly oblige us all. 

S. E. D. 

Have we not some other friends to whom the above will 
givea timely suggestion ? 


Can you inform me who wrote the lines: 
Fold his hands, his work is done ; 
What to him is friend or foeman? 
Rise of star, or set of sun? 


Hand of man, or life of woman?” Pr. Ta 


Sham gilding on your picture frames can be detected by 
trying it with mercury. If real gilt the mercury unites with 
it and makes a white spot, while sham gilding is unaffected 
by the mercury. 
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Our Young Folks. 


COMING TWENTY-ONE. 
Br H. CoLeman. 

HAT are the boys of to-day thinking about as they 

near the confines of their teens and look forward 

to the day when they shall be free to act for themselves ? 

How does life present itself to them as they stand on 

the threshold of twenty-one? Is it a vision of fun, 

frolic and a good time; or a dream of position and 

wealth ; or a more solid hope of learning and culture? 

I do not know ; but lying before me is a letter dated 

December 31st, 1878, written by one of the boys of to- 

day—though a boy no longer—which ] hope some 
other boys will read : 

** Dear Grandfather : 

** To-day lam twenty-one. I now assume the responsibilities of a 
man, having left behind my youtbfnl days. Like all young men I 
look forward with pleasant anticipations to the future. I have seen 
only the pleasant side of life, but probably soon will meet the gloomy 
ride when I begin to fight for myself. Let us hope that with God’s 
help I can overcome the obstacles 1 may find in my way, and at last 
be the winner in life’s battle. 

** To-day I received the present of $100 which you gave me twenty 
years ago. It now amounts to $386 96. Father has allowed me 
compound interest on the whole amount for the twenty years, You 
have my hearty and sincere thanks for this liberal gift. It will be of 
great service to me. It will pay my expenses in college for the 
next year. But should a good chance be offered me to go into busi- 
ness I may accept it, andin that case the money will form a vood 
beginning to cluster my savings about. * * * Again let me thank 
you for your gift, hoping that you may live to see me worthy of 
your kindness, and that your oldest grandchild may never give you 
cause to regret that he bears your name, but rather that in your eld 
age he may be a joy to your heart, ever mindful of the blessings he 
has received from you and his Heavenly Father. 

- Your affectionate grandson, 


Boys, don’t you think such a letter would make the 
grandfather’s heart very glad? I happen to know that 
he was very proud of it, and showed it to others, and 


that is how it came into my hands. There are several 


points about this let‘er that I like, and I wish to call 
your attention to them. | 

1. This young man is not a prig, posturing for 
effect before his elders, but an honest, straightforward 
young fellow, who loves life and hopes to enjoy it as 
he goes along. But he knows that life is a serious 
thing, and while he has had few troubles as yet he ex- 
pects to meet them by and by; and so 

2. He is not ashamed to look to his Heavenly Father 
for help in the battle of life, nor unwilling to strike 
lusty blows himself. 

8. He has learned the value of invested money. 
The $100 laid by for him in babyhood have almost 
quadrupled while he has been growing to manhood. 
The hundred dollars might have been given him on 
some birthday, spent to gratify this or that passing 
whim, and nothing left to show for it. Now he sees how 
money earns money, and the accumulated sum comes 
to him at a time when he needs money to complete his 
education or to enter upon business. 

4. He proposes to so order his life as to show him- 
self worthy of the confidence bestowed upon him, and 
to bring honor upon the family name. 

These are good foundations to-day for the life that 
now is and for that which is to come: honor to 
parents (and grandparents); willingness to work; a 
wise use of money; and faith in God. How many of 
the boys who read this are making as good a start ? 


FIVE CENTS. 


By Emiry Hcntincton 

T Jay in the gutter, half covered with dirt, and that 

_is the first I know about,it. Somebody must 
have lost it, but I can only tell you who found it. It 
was aboy. His name was Sam Gardiner, and at that 
very moment he was walking along Main Street with 
his hands in his pockets. Besides his hands, he had 
in his pocket a first-rate jack-knife, a slate pencil, a 
top-string, and a couple of buttons. He was very 
comfortably dressed, though his jacket sleeves might 
have been longer and bis pants were a trifle gray about 
the knees; still he was not,a boy to be worried at that. 
The thing that did worry him was that it was only a 
few weeks te Christmas and he had not acent in the 
world. 

‘*T ought to have five dollars at least,” thought Sam, 
and at thatmoment he espied the five cent piece and 
picked it up. 

‘** Hallo!” said a schoolmate, ‘‘Sam’s found a nickel! 
Come in, Sam, and buy some peanuts.” But Sam’s 
hands had plunged into his pockets again and carried 
the money with them. 

** He’s going to invest it in mining stocks,” laughed 


another. ‘*Sam’3 a regular old speculator.” 


Now Sam was a boy who always spent every penny 
that came into his hands for the very first thing he 
happened to fancy, either for himself or some one else, 
but this morning he was just in the mood to repent of 
his foolishness, so he walked on thinking, 

‘There was that fifty cents Uncle John gave me for 
taking care of his horse when he was away, and a 
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quarter for putting the potatoes in the cellar, and a 
dollar for one of Top’s puppies, and a dollar for dis- 
tributing handbills, and fifty cents for cleaning up the 
yards, and lots of times I’ve had a nickel or a dime, 
and—oh, yes, two dollars for bringing Mr. Lanman’s 
mail outto him. My! but that counts up when you 
come to think of it; don’t see what in creation I’ve 
spent itallfor. If IThadjust one dollarfora start. But 
five cents. Wonder if a feller could do anything with 
five cents.” 

Sam sat down on the horse-block in front of the 
house and began to whistle and think. Sam could 
not think very well without whistling, and you could 
tell just how his thoughts ran by noticing the tune, or 
whether it was any tune atall. This time it gradually 
changed from a slow, doubtful, monotonous tone, that 
almost stopped, and then went on again, to a rapid, 
energetic movement that ended ina regular jig, as 
Sam jumped up, clapped his hat down upon his head 
and started around the corner, where Sandy McCreesh 
was just beginning to cry, 

‘** Evening Journal’ and ‘ Tribune;’ full ’count of 
the ’lection.” 

Sandy and Sam were on excellent terms, ard Sandy 
was easily persuaded to let Sam have a couple cf 
papers for his nickel, which were just the terms on 
which he bought them at the office. 

‘* Going into the biz?” asked Sandy. 

‘*No, but I want to raise a few nickels. Ill make 
it all right with you, Sandy, one of these days,” and 
Sam rushed away to his father’s office, and sold his 
papers to his father and Mr. Lanman. 

‘‘One hundred per cent.; that is not bad,” thought 
Sam, as he went home, jingling the two coins in his 
pocket; ‘‘at any rate I have made a begginning ; 
there’s two cents a piece for tlhe family,” 

Sam laughed merrily at the thought, and turned a 
somerset on the porch as he went in to supper. For 
the next three days nothing better offered than to fur- 
nish the evening papers to his father and Mr. Lanman; 
but Saturday found him with twenty-five cents on 
hand as the result of that enterprise. He had never 
felt half so rich in his life; and as he watched his 
sister Ada busily dusting the parlors he suddenly 
asked her what she wanted for a Christmas present. - 

**Q, I don’t know,” said Ada, whisking her duster 
over a picture, ‘‘a new duster, I believe; this old 
thing leaves the dust in streaks.” 

** Wonder how they make ’em,” said Sam, catching 
the duster from her hand and plunging his fingers 
among the feathers—‘ pooh, that’s easy enough; I 
could make one myself.” 

‘*And I want a window box for my flowers,” went 
on Ada; ‘‘ one of those lovely ones at Darley’s ; but they 
cost fearfully, and it’s of no use to wish for that. And 
[I want one of those pretty Japanese jars to set the 
shovel and tongs and poker in, but I can’t have that 
either, so I guess I don’t want anything.” 

‘*But I mean just for yourself—gloves, and ribbons, 
and lace things.” 

Ada turned her bright face on Sam, as she answered 
firmly : 

‘*T will not want what I know I can’t have; every 
girl wants pretty things to wear, but I couldn’t enjoy 
them while mother has only her old black silk for 
Sundays, and father doesn’t buy him a new coat 
though the old one has been cleaned over and over. I 
tell you, Sam, I think father is worried about some- 
thing. 

Sam looked grave for a moment, and then announced 
that he was going out to Uncle John’s to see the new 
colts. On his way he went around by Darley’s, just to 
take a look at the window boxes. They were cer- 
tainly very handsome and very expensive, but «ter 
Sam had surveyed them on_all sides, he decided ¢.::: 
‘any fellow could make one.” Uncle John was a 
farmer who lived a couple of miles out from the city, 
and Sam spent most of his holidays on the farm, where 
the great homely house, the big barns, the clear grav- 
elly creck, the woods and the meadows and hills were 
full of fascinations. To-day, however, he was intent 
upon business, and after a briefer visit than usual he 
went home with an immense bunch of turkey feath- 
ers, white, black, and gray, which he laid away care- 
fuly in his work-shop at the barn. 

** Now forthe handles,” said Sam, rummaging in his 
box of odds and ends, until he found the very thing 
he wanted in the rounds of an old black walnut chair, 
prettily turned into clusters of balls in the middle, and 
smaller clusters near the ends. He carried his glue- 
pot into the house, and set it upon the kitcnen stove 
to heat while he prepared his handles, sawing the 
upper end smoothly off by one of the rings, and bor- 
ing a couple of small holes in the lower end about two 
inches apart. Then he prepared the feathers by care- 
fully shaving off the thick quill, leaving only a thin 
strip. Next he put one end of a piece of wire through 
the lower hole in the handle and fastened it securely, 
and having laid a row of dark feathers around the end 


of the stick he wound them very closely with tbe 


wire. Then he added a second row of yellowish 
feathers, then a row of light gray and white, finishing 
with some shorter oncs of soft down, winding cach 
row with the wire, and saturating the ends with glue. 
Then he secured his wire by bringing it through the 
second hole, and hammering it down into the wood. 
He had a handsome and excellent feather duster. It 
only needed to have the ends of the feathers con- 
cealed, and that Sam meant to attend to by and by. 
He worked on until dark, and left a row of six dusters 
hanging up to dry. : 

I am afraid those dusters brushed away some of 
Sam’s thoughts -on Sunday; for more than once he 
found himself looking at the carved altar rails and 
thinking what pretty handles they would make if they 


were smaller. 


On Monday he explored the shoemakers’ shops, and 
came home with his pockets stuffed with scraps of red 
and blue leather for which he had paid ten cents. 
These he cut into strips, notched them on the lower 
edge, and glued them neatly over the ends of the. 
feathers. 

‘‘T never saw such pretty ones,” said Sam in de- 
light. ‘‘I ought to have twenty-five cents a piece.” 

He watched about the office until his father was out, 
and then sold two to Mr. Lanman, who was so pleased 
with the dusters and with Sam’s ingenuity that he 
brought him an order for two more the next day. The 
two prettiest were carefully wrapped and laid away 
for Christmas. ‘I might make a dozen,” thought 
Sam, ‘‘iflonly had time. Byt I must begin my win- 
dow boxes.” 

He got two boxes at the grocery, paying ten cents 
each for them. They were twenty-six inches long, 
fourteen inches wide and ten inches deep. He filled 
up all the nail-holes with putty, and also filled the cor- 
ners on the inside of the box. When this had hardened, 
he took two old tin cans and went to a painter and 
bought ten cents’ worth of black paint and fifteen 
cents’ worth of varnish. His father had a varnish 
brush, and the painter gave him an old paint brush. 
He gave his boxes two coats of paint, inside and out, 
and when this was thoroughly dry, a heavy coat of 
varnish on the outside. Then he rummaged among_ 


the remnants of wall-paper in the garret until he — | 


part of a roll of narrow bordering in black and gold, 
with which he finished his boxes, putting it on with 
paste completely around each side, both at top and 
bottom. From an old-fashioned wall paper he -cut 
some brilliant flowers, birds and grasses, and arranged 
them on the sides of the boxes ; not regularly, but with 
the grasses springing up from one corner and drifting 
out towards the middle, while the birds just fluttered 
above them, as nearly as possible in the style of the 
Japanese decorations at Darley’s. One more coat of 
varnish completed the work, and the boxes were a 
marvel of beauty. Sam took his mother into his secret, 
partly because he had no way to hide the boxes from 
Ada for so long a time, and partly because he was so 
delighted with his success that he felt as if he must 
have some one to admire.them. His mother praised 
his work warmly, and allowed him to lock itupina 
closet where it would be safe from injury. 

Sam’s next triumph was a box for the shovel and 
poker, which he made from.a starch box by fastening 
on the cover, opening the box at one end and setting 
it on the other, supported by four little feet, Which 
were nothing more than old brass buttons polished 
brightly, the shanks let into little slits in the wood and 
fastened with putty. He finished the box at the top with © 
some bits of pine beadings, which he found among the 
rubbish of acarpenter’s shop. He then bought some 
more paint of a dark-red color, paying fifteen cents this 
time, but obtaining the use of a brush. He painted 


the inside of bis box and along panel upon the front 


with this red color, and then carefully pinned a stiff 
paper over the panel while he painted the rest of the 
box black. On the red panel he afterward glued a sil- 
houette, which he had cut from some scroll-saw pat- 
terns, of children playing in a wheel-barrow, and com- 


pleted the whole with two coats of varnish. When 


this was locked up with the others, Sam went prowling 
about the fancy stores studying art after a fashion of 
his own; and almost every day discovering some 
pretty thing which he was sure he couid imitate. Two 
little round berry baskets, picked up in the woodshed, 
were painted and varnished, and transformed into 
lovely little nests for spools or trinkets, Ada being 
readily coaxed into lining one witha bit of gray silk 
for the mother, while the littke Woman herself was 
secretly lining the other with pale blue for Ada, and 
Sam ready to burst with the two secrets. A little 
oblong grape basket had the rough handle changed for 
two handles of bamboo, put on an inch apart at the 
ends, and brought together in the middle, where they 
were tied with a blue ribbon. Birds and leaves were 


painted on the broad woven strips which made up the 


sides, by cutting the figures out of wall-paper and 
painting through the hole in the same way as painters 


use a stencil, This was designed for a napkin basket, 
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a Ada lined it with dank paper. Out of a large 
peach-basket they made an excellent mending basket 
by painting it in alternate stripes of black and red, and 
lining it with seal-brown silesia, gathéred in a ruffle at 
the top and furnished with a row of little pockets all 
around the inside for holding balls of yarn. It seemed 
as if thfere was no erd to the pretty things that might 
be made for next to nothing, and Sam went around 
with an air of deep absorption from morning till night; 
while the family kindly ignored an occasional streak 
of red paint on his nose, or a suspicious smell of tur- 
pentine which sometimes followed him. 

Christmas was a day of surprises. At his mother’s 
suggestion Sam had put under his window-boxes some 
old castors, and then she helped him fill them by putting 
in a layer of charcoal and carefully arranging the pots 
of flowers, the tallest in the middle and drooping plants 
at the edges, and filling all the spaces with rich earth 
which Sam covered with moss from the woods. Every 
one was delighted with the result, but Sam regretted 
that he had not bored two holes in each end, through 
which to pass strong wires bent to supporta great 
Chinese clam-shell, which might be filled with a trail- 
ing mass of lobelia or Kenilworth ivy. 

‘Let me see,” said Sam. ‘‘I have two feather dust- 
ers, two spool baskets, two window boxes, one stock- 
ing basket, one napkin basket, one box for fire irons. 
They all cost me just 98 cents, and I have 27 cents left 
in my pocket to treat Sandy McCreesh,” ** One dollar 
and twenty-five cents capital,” said his father; ‘‘ you 
certainly made the most of it.” ‘No, sir,” said Sam, 
‘‘T had only five cents.” 


A LU INT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


VHE office of The Christian Union is a very charm- 
ing place, and in one of the nicest corners of it sits 
the publisher. The other day he and I had a talk about 
new subscribers for the paper, and a day or two after 
he told me he had a plan which he was going to keep a 
profound secret from me, but he wanted me to give 
him my ‘* book,” so that he could send something to 
allmy nieces and nephews. It is not every one I 
should be willing to trust to that extent, but I was per- 
fectly sure whatever he wished to send you would be 
very good. He finally agreed that, as I did not like to 
spare my book even for a day, I should myself have 
the envelopes directed for him. All this time I am 
not to know what you are to have. I have heard whis- 
pers asI passedin and out of the office, ‘‘Oh! how 
pretty!” ‘‘What a beauty!” ‘‘’Tis the best thing 
yet!” Think how Iam tantalized by it. But what I 
speak about it to-day for is this: 
directing the envelopes that some of your addresses 
are not sufficient. It seems strange that, after all] I 
have said about it, it should be so; but there are sev- 
eral cases in which those who live in large cities have 
not sent me the street and number, and Iam quite sure 
in the great post-offices the clerks will not know where 
to send aletter just addressed 
Miss Pussie Carter, 
New York. 


particularly as her name probably is not Pussie atall, but 
very likely Sarah, or Jane. So if any of you fail to re- 
ceive this surprise from our good friend you must send 
me a postal card, or a letter, with your full name, the 
town, county and State, the name of the street, and the 
number of the house where youlive. Only afew days 


ago I had a letter signed ‘‘ Bertha N.” Of course I |. 
. brother Charlie has a little dog named Jack, and there is a little girl 


can send her no card. Margaret W. B. lives in Boston, 
I know, but where? Now once more let me ask you 
to write on a card and put it into an envelope, or write 
on a postal card, just what I have indicated above, and 
send it to me by the first mail. I have heard that 
Katie B. has removed from the country to the city, but 
she did not send me her new address. If I had not 
happened to hear of it she would not have got any 
card, 

I have received from May B, who lives in San Fran- 
cisco, a pamphlet which I should like to show, if I 
could, to every one of you. It isthe first annual re- 
port of the San Francisco Fruit and Flower Mission. 
The motto is ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,” and 
the emblem a White Dove. ‘The choice of the dove 
was suggested by a touching incident. ‘‘ A child sent 
a dearly-loved bird, spotless as snow, to be given to 
some one who was poor and needed it,” and the ladies 
very appropriately took it as a symbol of pure, unself- 
ish love. I cannot tell you of the year’s good work 
done in distributing fruit and flowers, and with them 
many other gifts to the sick, the sorrowing, and the 
poor, but it is a beautiful story, and I rejoice that May 
has a part in so blessed a work. I am glad, too, that 
the names of Nellie and Renwick S. are among the 
helpers. 


Dear. Aunt Patience; 
hetore, but you make such fuss with 


finds in 


the little fellows [thonght you would not care fora letter from so 
big a boy as I am, But when you asked for an answer to a question, 
“Of what ase can mosquitoes possibly be?” I said to myself, Here is 
your opportunity ; write. 

Mosquitoes are hatched in warm weather from eggs deposited in 
filthy water by mosquitoes that were there before, As soon as they 
are out of their shell they begin to eat living creatures as much 
smaller than themselves ax they are smaller than an elephant. The 
number of these smal! creatures is inconceivable, and if not destroyed, 
but lefi to die, they would render the air poisonous by the exhalations 
arising from putrid animal matter. Fevers and pestilences would un- 
donbtedly prevail. These-calamities are prevented by mosquitoes 
and other insects that bite badly. So here is one use for them, 
which shows how wise God is. 

. They eat —eat —eat all the time; they wiggle about and grow fat 
aud plump, and in this state are eaten by fishes. So that when you 
have a nice brook-trout for dinner you are eating mosquitoes at 
second hand. Use*number two. When they rise to the surface, 
which they do in their shell, they sit in it drying their wings and 
rubbing their eyes, thinking it about time to be off. Now you shall 
xee frogs moving tlowly and cautiously towards them with their 
heads partly out of the water, and when within reach they dart out 
their sticky tongues and pick them ont of their opened shells in an 
instant. Frogs grow fat on them, and when cooked are very good, 
I can tell yoy. Icatch them, and the way our cook prepares them 
they are delicious. So here isa third reason why they should live. 

What would this world be without swallows? Yet if there were 
no mosquitoes swallows could not live. There is little doubt that 
some drops of ** Mamie’s” blood were carried off in mosquito bags 
to the nests of young swallows. How nice it must have tasted! 
For my part, | would rather have mosquitoes than not have any 
swallows. There are several other things that they are good for, 
but I will mention only one. 

All that are beaten down by storms or die a natural death are 
draggedinto ants’ nests aud are eaten by them. These ants clear 


‘the surface of the earth of every dead insect and prevent the air 


being fouled by bad stenches. Mosquitoes form a large part of their 
food, without which they would not be able to perform their daily 
taske. WILLIAM. 


How is it you have such an idea of my limited ca- 
pacity for happiness ? Why! I enjoy “big boys” 
immensely. I could call many witnesses to prove it. 
Thank you very much for your defense of the mos- 
quitoes. In our country home we have nevex suffered 
from them in the house, never needing screens in the 
wiudows nor nets over our beds. This last menth a 
few made their appearance there, and one of my 
‘big boys” who spent a few days with us said he 
was really kept awake by tiem at night. If they 
annoy us next summer I shall try to remember the 
trout, the swallows and the ants and-—keep out of the 
mosquitoes’ way. 


Port Henry, Nov. 27, 1581. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam sorry I did not send the names you asked for before this 
time, but it is too late now.. Your uncle and aunt visited our house 
last summer. Can you guess who they are? They told me your 
name and then I found out who ** Aunt Patience” is. I think the 
boy or girl who thought you were a minister had a very funny 
thought. I do not go to school, but study at home. My teacher is 
my sister. I study reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic. I 
have been reading some of Hans Andersen’s stories, and like them 
very much. I like the story of the ** Little Match Girl” the best. 1 
caunot write very well, and [ get my father to write letters for me. 
Sometime, when [ can write better, I will try and write to you my- 
self. I have a very nice wax doll that was given to me on my last 
birthday. It will open and shut its eyes. Do you think my grand- 
father in Michigan will know who I am when he rtads my letters to 
you that are in the Christian Union ? 


Your loving niece, SusikE E. 


Now, who ever thought I had an aunt! and an 
uncle! and an aunt and uncle who could te my secret, 
too! Well! well! I shall have to find them ouF and 
punish them in some way, surely. 

The ‘‘ Little Match Girl” is one of the most béauti- 
ful stories ever written. Only a few days ago I read 
it aloud to my own little people, and they voted it one 
of the very best of that good writer’s stories. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Nov. 27, 1881, 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
My two brothers have written to you, s0 I thought I would. My 


lives near us, and she has a littledog named Fly, and Jack and Fly 
play together ’most every day. Mamma has been reading to us out 
of The Christian Union. Iam ten years old, and I go to school. I 
study reading, spelling, geography, French, arithmetic, drawing and 
writing. I should like to see you up here some time. I do not write 
letters very often. I should like to be one of your nieces, 

Yours affectionately, MARIA Louise C, 


You have quite a list of studies for a ten-year-old 
girl. Don’t you want to send mea specimen of your 
drawing some day? My little boys about your age are 
just now at their drawing lessons. Pretty soon I shall 
go to look at their sketch. I believe it is a spinning- 
wheel on which some German boy is climbing that is 
their subject to-day. 


: BROOKLYN, Noy. 20, 1831. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces very much. My mamma 
takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters init. Iam 
a little girl eight years old, and my name is Alice. I have a sister, 
and her name is May. ‘She is twelve years old. Wehave no pet but 
a canary, because my mamma and Aunt Susie do not like them very 
much. I go to school, and study spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
history, graminar, besides reading and writing. I want te tell you 
abouta little boy. One day he was playing with a cat, and his mam- 
ma thought it was very quiet, and by and by she found the cat was 
dead ; and when this little boy got asleep the father buried him; 
and another day he shut his mother in the closet, and she had to 
burst through the door. He did this three times. Now I think that 
was funny; don’t yon? Now I guess I will stop writing. 

From your affectionate friend, ALicz M. M. 


You and your sister are mamma’s pets, J think, so 


she does not need any others. That story of the boy 


- — — 


and the cat is a sad one—for the cat. It was the cat, 
and not the boy, the father buried, I hope. He must 
be a very roguish boy, indeed, to shut his mother in 
the closet; but he did not mean to trouble her, did 
he? 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

My name is Cora N., and I live with Mrs. G., and I like her very 
much, and she is very good to me; she got me anew hat in New 
York; and I play school, and she sends her little girl to school, and 
I teach her all Ican. We have a dictionary with all the wordsin. I 
have no pet, but Mrs. G. is going to let me have a rabbit. I can have 
abirdif I want it. I am learning to teil the time, and Mra. G. is 
trying toteach me. Ido not know howto sew, but I am learning 
how. Andif Lama good virl, Santa Claus is going to bring me a 
doll. I have been to Greenport once, and that is all the place I have 


been; and I like it very much. I had a nice time. I got some nice 


shells there. I send my love, if you will have me for your niece. 
Cora N. 


Yes, I am glad to have you for a niece. I am thank- 
ful for you that you have so good a home, and I trust 
you will remember every day to make some improve- 
ment, and to do some kind thing which will make Mr. 
and Mrs. G. glad you are there. As you learn to tell 
time, learn to use it well. It is wonderful, is it not, 
that it takes so many words to express our thoughts 
and feelings? How blessed a thing it is that we have 
the power to tell our wants and our sorrows to kind 
friends who will help us, and can give words of cheer and 
comfort to others who are in trouble. Please thank 
Mrs. G. for her note, and tell her, please, with my love, 
not to be discouraged, if she does not immediately see 
all the fruit she desires. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wish to be one of your nieces. I would like to tell you all about 
what I did in the country. My aant has a cat and he is so very 
funny ; he brings snakes in the honse,and plays with them and then 
eats them, I have two sisters, one is older than I am and one ia 
younger. Iam nine years old, and my older sister is thirteen years 
old, and my little sister is four years old. It will surprise mamma 
very mnch if this is published, Oh, I forgot to tell you that my 
little sister when she used to say her prayers said, “*Amen by dingo.”’ 
Now [I must close for me to go to tea. 

Bertua H. 8, 

I am afraid your little sister has heard some one use 
expressions which are neither polite nor right. We 
forget sometimes—-we older people—that God requires 
us to keep our tongues from evil. It is far more com- 
mon now than when I was young for young people 
to be very careless about their language. I hope you 
will remember to speak only such words as yon want 
your little sister to learn. 


PLATTEVILLE, Nov. 13, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: ; 

This is the first time I ever wrote to you. [amten years old, and 
willbe eleven on the twenty-first of January. Itis very bad weather 
here, now, and it snows frequently. 

I go to the Normal school in Platteville, in the Intermediate room. 

I take the ** Youth’s Companion,” and iike it very much. I like 
to real the letters in the Christian Union. 

I have seen only one letter from here, and [ thoucht I wonld write 
to you. 

I had a nice time this Fall going nutting. 

I live a mile and a half out of town, and [ walk to schoo! almost 
every inorning. Your nephew, Henry H. 


Nuts were not very abundant here this year, I believe, 
at least I know our boys and girls found very few. 
Your walk to schoo] will do you good, if you hold your 
head up straight and walk briskly. Even in quite bad 
weather you will take it safely if you prepare for it by 
giving yourself a good rubbing when you get up, 
dressing yourself in warm clothing, and eat whole- 
some food slowly. If you do these things you will 
find you do not take cold, nor get tired so soon as 
boys who neglect these important things. 


DECORAH, Nov. 24, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wanting to write to you fora long time, but I thought 
I could not write well enough, I am eight years old, but never went 
to school till last year. I began in No. 1 of our graded school, and 
then I was promoted into No. 2, and I was there a little while, and 
then I was promoted into No. 3, and I hope to keep climbing until I 
getin No. 9. I live in Decorah with my grandpa and grandma and 
auntie. 

My papa died before I was two years old. My mamma and little 
sister live near us. We have a white horse, and his name is Billy ; 
and we have a white cow, and I have a white kitty with a few spots 
of **old gold” on her. 

I go to Sunday-school every Sunday ; last Sunday there were fifty 
scholars in my class. I don’t think you ever had a letter from Deco- 
rah. I wonder if you ever heard of the **Ice Cave” here? The 
entrance is a crack in the steep side of a bluff; it is cold in there in 
the summer, and the rocks are covered with ice, and in the winter it 
is dry and warm. Isn't it strange how the seasons got changed 
around so? 

Now I have.celebrated Thanksgiving Day by writing to you; and 
I hope y« a will have patience to read it. I hope I can do better next 
time. .I should like very much to see you, and to be your nephew. 

Roy. 


A kitty ornamented with ‘‘ old gold” is quite a re- 


markable’ cat. You write very well indeed, and must | 


have improved your school privileges faithfully. That 
cave, warm in winter and cold in summer, is a marvel 
worth studying about; what causes it? Who will ex- 


plain it ? 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NO oor 16. 
Crose- Word Enigms.—Pumpkis. 
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Science and Art. 


Tre Execrric Licgut in THE Stomacn.—The Vienna 
‘‘ Neue Freie Presse” gives an account of an instru- 
ment invented by Dr. J. Mikuliez, instructor at the 
University, which enables a physician to subject every 
part of a patient’s stomach to an ocular inspection. It 
consists of a tube which is thrust down the throat 
after the manner of the sword-swallowing jugglers. 
The tube contains an isolated conductor of electricity, 
two water-canals, an air-canal, and a wide opening 
for the optical apparatus. The stomach is emptied by 
means of a stomach-pump previous to the introduc- 
tion of the apparatus, and is then inflated through the 
air-tube. At the bottom of the tube are two windows, 
one on each side, through which the walls of the 
stomach can be seen, the requisite light being fur- 
nished by an incandescent platina coil which is con- 
nected with the conductor. In order that the exami- 
nation may not be disturbed by coughing or vomiting 
on the part of the patient, he is treated to a dose of 
morphine which enables him to endure the presence 
of the instrument for ten or fifteen minutes, while 
retaining sufficient consciousness to converse with the 
physician by means of signs. It is apparent that this 
instrument will prove of inestimable value to medical 


science. 


THe Froatine GARDENS OF CAsSHMERE.—The floating 
gardens of the Lake of Serinagur, Cashmere, are 
among the most curious specimens of horticultural 
art. A group of them when viewed in the evening 
gives an effect much like that of a harbor with its fleet 
of ships rising and falling with the swell of the waves. 
The foundation of the garden is formed by planting 
long stakes in the lake in two or three rows, at dis- 
tances apart varying according to the size which iv is 
intended to give the bed. Rooted plants are gathered 
from the lake and interwoven with the stakes. They 
continue to grow, and form the floor of the bed, upon 


which more plants brought up from the lake are piled, 


until a kind of hill is formed half a yard in diameter 
and about two feet high. These floating gardens will 
last for a great many years, until the stakes supporting 
them are rotted away, and may be perpetuated by re- 
newing the stakes. 

IN THE EXHIBIPION Of patented machinery now being 
held at Frankford, a motor for small machines is shown. 
It is intended to drive sewing machines, watchmakers’ 
tools, and similar light machines, and consists of a seat 
supported on a rack, which, slowly distending under 
the weight of the operator sitting on it, transfers its 
motion through gearing contained in the supporting 
box to the band pully from which the machine is 
The lever serves to lock the seat in any 

A slight pressure of the feet upon the 
treadle raises the seat again without the operator hav- 
ing to get up and without stopping the motor. The 
treadle is adjustable, to suit the weight of the person 
at work, and the speed can be varied to suit the re- 
quirements of the work by the back pressure of the 
feet against the treadle. While a sewing machine re- 
quires 100 to 150 movements of the treadle per minute, 
the motor only requires four or five of them. 


driven. 


EXPERIMENTS to determine the changes of color pro- 
duced in flowers by ammonia have given these results: 
Over a dish of ammonia was inverted a funnel, in the 
tube of which were placed the flowers experimented 
upon. Blue, violet and purple flowers were found to 
change toa beautiful green; deep-red flowers to black, 
and white to yellow. These changes are more striking 
when the fiowers have several different tints, in which 
the red lines are turned dark, the white yellow, etc. If 
the flowers thus changed are placed in pure water they 
retain their new colors for several hours, gradually re- 
suming their original tints after thattime. Another 
observation made in this connection is that the flowers 
of the aster, whieh are naturally inodorous, acquire a 
very agreeable perfume under the influence of am- 
monia. 


Exprostve Dcst.—In a lecture delivered some time 
ago, Prof. L. W. Peck, to illustrate the explosiveness 
of a mixture of dust and air, said: ‘‘If a large log of 
wood were ignited, it might be a week before being 
entirely consumed. Split it up into cord wood, and 
pile it up loosely, and it would burn in a couple of 
hours. Cut it up into shavings and allow a strong 
wind to throw them in the air, or in any way to keep 
the chips comparatively well separated from each 
other, and the log would, perhaps, be consumed in 
two or three minutes; or, finally, grind it up into fine 
dust or powder, blow it in such a manner that each 
particle is surrounded by air, and it would burn in less 
than a second |” 


Hooks and nd Authors. 


DAVIS’S CONFEDERA ERATE Go VERNMENT.' 

If we consulted our own inclination we shouid pass 
this publication by in silence. It is invidious to speak 
in terms of contempt of the self-defense of a vanquished 
foe; but it is impossible to speak truthfully in terms 
of respect of this voluminous work. It possesses 
neither literary nor political merit. Its aim is an ab- 
surdly hopeless one: to win by the pen a cause lost 
by the sword. The long, elaborate argument to prove 
that coercion was unlawful, that a State had a consti- 
tutional right to secede, that the North itself originally 
disavowed all idea of coercion or subjugation or inter- 
ference with slavery, that it changed its spirit and 
purpose and falsified its original protestations, is a 
waste of time and labor. The wrong of secession and 
the right of coercion has been proved by the inexorable 
logic of events ; and as to change of public sentiment 
in the North—of course it changed. The North began 
by attempting to put down an emeute; it ended by 
resolving to subjugate a rebellion; it began by pro- 


posing to leave the condition of the States and of the 


slaves unchanged ; it ended by resolving to spell Nation 
with a capital N and to free and finally to enfranchise 
every slave. The loyal North frankly avows its change 
of purpose. Itisonly a Bourbon who learns nothing from 
the course of Providence, and remains at the end of a 
revolution stolid to all its eloquent and tragic instruc- 
tions. The book is garrulous; pardonable only because 
garrulity is pardonablein a weak and broken old man. 
The author falsifies history ; against the photographic 
revelations of Andersonville he sets his own unsup- 
ported and dogmatic assertions; against positive testi- 
mony by Confederate officers he pleads: ‘‘I do not re- 
member, and I should not be likely to have forgotten ; ” 
he vilifies not only the martyred Lincoln and the loyal 
Grant, but reviles the Confederate J. E. Johnston and 
criticises’ the greatest defensive general of modern 
times, R. E. Lee; puts the blame of all failures upon 
others, takes none in manly fashion upon himself; 
scolds at the generals who would not keep up a useless 
and devastating guerilla warfare after all hope of hon- 
orable battle was at an end; og no shame at his 
own humiliating flight from the capitulating army 
whose fate he should have shared; finds a hundred 
excuses for the Confederate failure and a hundred 
reasons why the Confederacy ought to have succeed- 
ed; and, in a word, writes a petulant and undignified 
and long-drawn out complaint and self-defense that will 
add little to the sources of future history, except as it 
serves to illustrate the weakness of the Confederate 
head and the badness of spirit embodied in its more 
famous representative ; and nothing to his reputation 
even among his would-be admirers on Southern soil. 
It is a book that would better never have been writ- 
ten. 


TWO ENGLISH STATESMEN.* 


For any reader who is interested in studying the 
progress of a great reform, the rescue of a nation 
from misgovernment and the wonderful share which 
the persuasive power of a single man had in securing 
those results, there has been no book published ina 
long time sc fascinating as Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Richard 
Cobden.” It has been justly called the book of the sea- 
son. John Morley has a peculiar gift for biography, 
as his excellent memoirs of Voltaire and Diderot have 
proved; and he has a theme well worthy of his pen in 
the simple-minded Englishman who never would ac- 
cept a title, or an office of profit, but who, out of 
office, was stronger than the greatest officials, and 
whose untitled name is more illustrious than that of 
any duke. 

Cobdet. was never equal, as an orator, to John 
Bright or Gladstone among Englishmen, or to many 
American speakers. But he had a certain indefinable 
power of persuasion, superior to that of any one else 
in his time. He studied his. subject thoroughly, had 
all the facts clearly before his own mind, and was 
able to state them, properly condensed, in such form 
as to make them clear to the minds of others. He en- 
tered parliamentary life just as Sir Robert Peel came 
into power, when Toryism and protectionism seemed 
supreme and the corn laws more firmly intrenched 
than ever. His speeches literally converted Peel 
against his own will, andin spite of a personal feel- 
ing between them which prevented them from ever 
exchanging a word in private until after Peel’s con- 
version was complete. To parallel this feat, we must 
imagine Garfield converting Thurman or Hendricks, 
upon some vital issv.e between the two parties, by the 
mere force of debates in Congress. 

The protective system of England was supported by 


1 The Rise and Fqlil of the Confederate Government, In two vols. 
By Jefferson Davis. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

2 The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros.) 

The Lifeand Speeches of John Bright, By G. Barnett Smith. 
A. C. & Son. Sen.) 


an apparently overwhelming combination of forces 
when Cobden took the field against it. He was not by 
any means the originator of the free trade movement, 
nor even of the Anti-Corn Law League. But he 
brought to its aid some peculiar qualities of mind 
which soon made him the most conspicuous and effect- 
ive advocate of the cause. The history of this great 

movement, the success of which gave England a new © 
lease of life and prosperity, and opened to her a ca- 
reer of progress never before thought possible, is 
given in this book so vividly as to make it real again. 

Cobden’s greatness was shown in other spheres of 
public activity, in which he was not rewarded with as 
immediate success as in the case of the Corn Laws. 
His unceasing efforts for peace and good will among 
men were only poorly .appreciated in his own life- 
time. For a short time, in 1857, he was thrown out of 
Parliament because of his opposition to the Russian 
war. Although elected again, in 1859, he was unable - 
to check the national mania for military expenditure. 
But his long labors bore fruit after his death; and 
the result of the English elections in 1880, which 
overthrew ‘‘Jingoism” and put an end to unjust 
wars, was largely owing to the influence of Richard 
Cobden, although he had died fifteen years before. 

The name of John Bright is as well known to our 
people as that of Cobden. Thetwo men worked in full 
harmony and sympathy for more than twenty years, and 
always for beneficent ends. The life of Bright, when 
well written, will be as interesting as that of Cobden; 
perhaps more so, because covering a longer space, and 
so including all and more than all of Cobden’s career. 
Mr. Barnett Smith has had a difficult task, because his 
hero is still living. There is no use, however, in dis- 
guising the fact that Mr. Smith would not be equal to 
his self-appointed task in any case. Heis not to be 
compared fora moment with Mr. Morley as a biog- 
rapher. Nevertheless, he has collected a great amount 
of valuable matter, relating to a most interesting 
period of British history ; and his book is well worth 
reading. It is the fullest account obtainable of one of 
the greatest living Englishmen, and the one whom 
Americans have the most reason to remember with 
gratitude and affection. 

We recommend the ‘‘ Life of Cobden” to our read- 
ers, because it is the best book on its subject that has 
been or is likely to be written; and we recommend 
the ‘‘ Life of Bright” because it is the only book on 
its subject which is hkely to be obtainable for ¢ some 
years. 


BLACKIE’S LAY SERMONS. 


Some of these discourses were delivered on Sunday 
evenings to the young men of Dr. Guthrie’s congrega- 
tion; others were addresses on various occasions ; one 
has appeared in the ‘‘Contemporary Review.” The 
book is thus a miscellany; interesting as the utter- 
ances of a distinguished scholar on theology, meta- 
physics, politics and history. Its thought has the 
value of independence and freshness, for this professor 
has no fear of presbytery before his eyes. It is a note- 
worthy attempt at popular discussion of some simple 
andsome very abstruse themes; and seems to have its 
best success in the fields of politics and history. The 
discourse on the ‘‘Scottish Covenanters” is interesting 
and forcible ; that on the ‘ Politics of Christianity” is 
clear, though not in substance new to Americans ; 
that on ‘‘ Landlords and Land Laws” is notably bold 
and earnest as well as wise ; that on the “‘ Realization 
of Evil” is practically instructive. We doubt whether 
an equal value attaches to the metaphysical theology 
in the work, since that department does not easily take 
its place in heterogeneous and popular discussion; yet 
many of the separate thoughts on this field are sug- 
gestive, and the author shows at times almost a genius — 
for clear and exact definition. Parts of this professor's 
philosophy are more Greek than Christian: ‘‘ Guilt 
certainly is fundamentally nothing more than a mis- 
take”; ‘‘in its essential character of the nature of a 
blunder”; ‘‘sin is only an imperfection naturally 
cleaving to a finite creature so wonderfully constituted 
as man. Then ‘every sin deserveth not God’s wrath 
and curse both in this world and that which is to 
come.’ Certainly not” (pp. 74-76). In the discourse 
on the Sabbath there is a fine perception and assertion 
of vital spiritual principles in deep harmony with 
Christ’s teaching ; but complicated with a decrying of 
the Ten Commandments as ‘‘savoring nothing of the 
spirit of the Gospel” (p. 90), which is not only need- 
less in the argument but, also injurious to it—being a 
mistake. So extreme is this discourse in its re-action 
from Scottish Sabbath-keeping that it proceeds to 
allow on the Lord’s Day ‘‘ music, and sketching in the 
country, healthy games, such as croquet, lawn-tennis, 
boating,” insisting, however, that no such ‘‘ Sabbath 
sports shall be allowed to commence before two 
o’clock in the afternoon ; etherwise recreation might 


1 Lay Sermons. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in | 
the University of Edinburgh. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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run away with religion” (p. 109). Yet the concession 
is made shortly afterward that ‘‘ strict Sabbatizing ” 
has been a chief factor in forming the noble char- 
acter of the Qcottish people. It will be seen that 
such handling shows some liability to rashness of 
thought, to narrowness in scope, to inconsiderateness 
in words, which might easily work damage to a meta- 
physical discussion. Indeed, the style does not al- 
ways stand at a level with the dignity of its theme; 
and some grammatical slips, some colloquialisms, 
and occasional mixing of rhetorical figures, compel us 
to rank our professor’s English inferior to his Greek; 
while they surprise us, because, in contrast, through 
large masses of the work the diction is admirable for 
felicitous statement of poised and adjusted thought. 
The Appendix, on the Metaphysics of Gen. i., is in- 
teresting as contaiving a defense of Spinoza fromcom- 
mon misunderstanding, on a line which to us seems, 
at least in part, well taken—one of the indications of 
a present recurrence of thought in the Church to the 
Christian pantheism of the apostles John and Paul, 
from the dreary mechanical theology which in its fear 
of confusing God with the universe has so separated 
him from the universe of matter, force and law, that 
by a century or two of such teaching i-y the church 
our latest science has been educated toward a concep- 
tion of the universe as needing no God, being a suffi- 
cient God unto itself. Without accepting this author’s 
metaphysics, we welcome this indication of tendency 
from a learned and eminent Scotch Presbyterian lay- 
man. This author’s general spirit is devout and 
reverent ; not bound by ecclesiastical creeds, he holds 
fully to Christ Jesus, and the glorious facts of God’s 
grace in Christ for a lost race. 


Robert Hall. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hood. (New York: A. 
©. Armstrong & Son.) It is lamentablethat so brief a volume 
tells nearly all that is known of Robert Hall, and that made 
up of gleanings gathered from various quarters, and contain- 
ing the assertion that no adequate life of him has ever been 
written, and it is not probable, nay, scarcely possible now, 
that one ever will be. This effort of Mr. Hood is a valuable 
contribution to the series of ‘‘ Christian Heroes” now in proc- 
ess of publication. He begins his story by a long quota- 
tion from ‘‘ The Caxtons,” showing the effect of reading 
Mr. Hall’s life upon two men of different disposition, both 

grandly moved by it, and he closes the narrative by the decla- 
ration that ‘‘ very few in these later days have approached 
nearer to human perfection than Robert Hall.” He is an 
illustration of the wide influence of many who occupy com- 
paratively obscure positions. ‘‘ Humble Dissenting chapels, 
of the order of those buildings nearly a hundred years ago, 
furnished the platform for those prodigious excursions of 
noblest eloquence.’’ He exhibits also the power of will and 
grace over physical pain, for he was a sufferer from childhood. 
Born at Arnsby, eight miles from Leicester, May 2, 1764, he 
early became a Christian, with broad and generous views, 
united with the church when fourteen years of age, was set- 
tled first at Bristol, then at Cambridge, Leicester, and com- 
pleted his ministry where it began, in Bristol. His first at- 
tempts at preaching proved a failure, and he cried as he 
turned from the vestry after his second futile attempt, 
‘*Tf this does not humble me, the devil must have me.” A 
sad experience came to him when, losing his balance of mind. 
he was taken to an asylum, :nd suffered from the severe 
treatment of those days. His ministry was attended by the 
thoughtful and the scholarly. There was scope to his views 
of truth, his utterance was often majestic, and the days of 
Cicero and Demosthenes were often called to mind by his 
orations. His funeral sermons were equal to those of Bos- 
suet and Masillon. He would have been great in Parliament, 
and his political papers marked his ability. He was not 
without humor, and his wit was keen. He was patient in 
his suffering. ‘‘I have not complained, have I, sir? and I 
won't complain,” he firmly declared. Feb. 21, 1831, his pain 
ended, and his great spirit rejoiced in its freedom as he was 
exalted to his heavenly home. While the heroic element 
does not appear as in the lives of Duff and Martyn, there is 
yet such an exhibit of that nobler heroism that produces 
grand thought and work without fretting at narrow and re- 
_ stricted limits, but pours the full volume of power into the 
world, leaving results with God. This book should be read 
carefully by all theological students and ministers, especially 
by those who feel that they are greater than the positions 
they occupy. It is thickly strewn with pleasant narra- 
tive, and the selections from sermons and addresses are 
judicious, fully revealing the great power of their author. 

Rosemary and Rue. Round Robin Series. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.) This isa story of the Revolution- 
ary War. The scene is laid partly at Newport, Rhode 
Island, partly in a little French village, near the Spanish 
frontier, called St. Jean. Rosemary is the daughter of a 
Quaker preacher, who, in flying for refuge to England at the 
outbreak of hostilities, is captured by a French privateer and 

sent to St. Jean with his daughter. Rosemary has a lover 
in the Colonia] navy, whom she does not love, yet still per- 
mits to hope. At St. Jean the other prominent characters 
appear. Rue, or Lo-ruhamah, which is her true name, is 
a Jewess and a beauty, the only child of an uninteresting 
Hebrew couple, in whose house, in St. Jean, Rosemary and 
her father are lodged. A fellow-lodger, a young French 
officer and nobleman, the Count d’Osy, who has formerly 
been moderately devoted to Rue, now falls desperately in 
love with Rosemary. Rosemary returns his affection, and 
Rue, who has become her confidante, and to whom her former 
lover’s portrait has been shown, calmly proposes an exchange 
of admirers. Rosemary consents and gives up the picture. 


The Count desires a secret marriage, Rosemary being unwill- 
ing to offend her father’s conviction by marrying a soldier. 
To this she consents, but repents at the last moment, in 
presence of the priest and altar, and they are separated. After- 
ward, apparently with the object of ‘‘spoiling the Philis- 
tines’? in a mercantile way, Rue’s parents bring her to 


Newport, where she meets and marries the naval officer, who 


quickly concludes he never loved Rosemary at all. Rose- 
mary also returns with her father, for some unfathomable 
reason, and the Count d’ Osy, unknown to any of the others, 
volunteersin the American army, and is dangerously wounded 
in the attuck on Yorktown. Rosemary, whose father has 
died, learns his situation, and going thither nurses him back 
to health and happiness. Here is incident enough, and 
abundant opportunity for contrasts in character, but the 
author has not been able to make use of his material. The 
book has almost the worst fault a book of that kind can 
have; itis dull. The personages of the story do not belong 
to the period represented, nor, indeed, to any other, and the 
attempt in Rue’s coversation to indicate her French educa- 
tion and habituation to French idioms, is anything but pleas- 
ant to the reader. The story is said to be founded upon fact, 
and, so far as that is concerned, possesses some little histor- 
ical interest. 


_ James T. Fields. Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches. 
With Unpublished Fragments and Tributes From Men and 
Women of Letters. (Boston: Hovghton, Mifflin € Co.) The 
narrative which runs through this volume and gives it an 
interest. which holds the reader from the first to the last 
page is skillfully woven out of many materials from many 
hands. Extracts from diaries, fragments of letters and 
bits of biography are so deftly put together that there are no 
abrupt breaks in the story, and the career of avery active 
man is presented from many points of-view. Mr. Fields was 
an indefatigable worker, with generous views of the rela- 
tions of the publisher to the author, whose quick apprecia- 
tion of whatever was good and true and whose warm sym- 
pathy soon converted business relations into personal friend- 
ships. Probably no American has had a wider acquaintance 
with men of letters, and in most cases acquaintance deepened 
into friendship. His hospitable roof gave shelter to almost 
every man of distinction who came here from beyond the 
seas, and no home could have better disclosed the charm of 
affection, cultureand simplicity oflife which reignain the best 
American houses. Mr. Fields’s literary abilities were of so 
good an order that had he devoted his life to literary work 
he would probably have won a very enviable position. As it 
was, he filled in the margins of his busy career with the 
work of his pen, and has left several very readable books as 
the result of his industry. It should not be forgotten that 
Mr. Fields did mnch by his entertaining lectures to awaken 
and cultivate a love for the best English literature among 
his countrymen, and that many persons of growing culture 
received their first intellectual impulse from him. This vol- 
ume is a delightful record of a very useful life which touched 
the literature of our time on many sides, and no lover of good 
books should leave it unread. 


A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Historical and Practical. 
By William Andrew Chatto. With upwards of four hundred 
illustrations engraved on wood by John Jackson. A new 
edition, with an additional chapter by Henry G. Bohn. (New 
York: J. W. Bouton.) The title-page sufficiently sets forth 
the nature and scope of this large and handsomely printed 
volume. To amateurs and others looking for an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject the timely issue of this standard 
work will prove most welcome. Step by step, with curious 
and patient research, the author begins with the earliest 
authentic examples of the art, and steadily pursues his theme 
until he has thoroughly reviewed all the different stages of 
progress and development in wood engraving down to our 
own times. Nothing could be more instructive or satisfac- 
tory than the method and procedure of the author. A quiet 
enthusiasm enlivens the work, eo that antiquarian research 
never falls into dullness or weariness. Such remarkable 
developments are all the while taking place in this beautiful 
and most expressive art as to render the appearance of this 

‘standard treatise especially welcome, as it has been for many 
years inaccessible to the book-buyer. Still another chapter 
will be indispensable when intelligent account is taken of the 
astonishing achievements in wood engraving and printing in 
our leading metropolitan monthlies. 


The Tribulations of a Chinaman in China. From the 
French of Jules Verne. By Virginia Champlin. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.) Jules Verne has written much, and, unlike 
many other productive writers, his style and manners have 
improved as he has gone on, until he has become a capital 
story-teller. The extravagant vein which has always run 
through his work has not, as might have been expected, ex- 
panded so greatly as to exclude the sounder and healthier 
qualities of good story-writing. On the contrary, it has been 
held, to a remarkable degree, within the limits of vivid real- 
ism, and lends to all Verne’s narratives an added charm. In 
this book the author is at his best, dealing with foreign char- 
acters and customs with a humorous license which captivates 
the reader and holds his attention from first to last. The hero 
of the story, after many adventures, lands in the haven of 
prosperity and matrimony, and no one who follows his track 
across the seas and through deserts will fail of a most excit- 
ing and enjoyable journey. 


' Half Hours with Greek and Latin Authors. From Various 
English Translations with Biographical Notices. By G. H. 
Jennings and W. 8. Johnstone. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) This attractive volume is a bird’s-eye view of class- 
ical literature, comprising choice selections from the great- 
est writers of the two great literatures of antiquity. It has 
been the purpose of the editors to select the most character- 
istic extraets from the various writers upon whom they have 
drawn, and thus to present each at his highest point of ex- 
cellence. Such a work is greatly needed by the many who 


have not the linguistic key to these classics nor the library 
of translations necessary to obtain access to them otherwise. 
Fortunately, almost every one of these writers has been 
translated by some Englishman of literary capacity and 
scholarly taste, and the selections which make up this book 
are, therefore, in an unusual degree, illustrative of_ the best 
English writing. The selections seem to have been made 
with care and discrimination, and the book is a thoroughly 
readable and useful publication. 

Cuban Sketches. By James W. Steele. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). This attractively bound but disappointingly printed 
little volume has one quality that too many books lack—it is 
exactly what its title and pr2face claim that it is. The author 
gives in a sketchy though nota flippant style his recollec- 
tions and conclusions about Cuba aftera residence there of 
some years. To one whois interested in the study of the 
manners and customs of his fellow mortals in foreign coun- 


tries, the book cannot fail to be both interesting and in- - 


structive. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Phillips & Hunt, of this city, have published the Lesson ~ 


Commentary of the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1882, by the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent and the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut. 

—White and Stokes of this city have issued a number of 
appropriate Christmas poems between the wings of a 
Christmas owl. This bird not only looks wise, but really is 
as wise as he looks. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have published a very attrac- 
tive selection of poems on the Golden-rod and Aster, ar- 
ranged by Kate Sanborn, and illustrated by Rosina Emmet. 
The paper covers are very handsome. 

—8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, announce the transla- 
tion of Frederic Winkel Horn’s ‘‘ History of the Literature of 
the Scandinavian North From the Most Ancient Time to the 
Present.” They also promise a new edition of Professor 
Anderson’s ‘‘ Viking Talesof the North.” | 

—The Select Notes on the International Lessons for 
1882, by the Rev. F. N. and M. A. Peloubet, have been pub- 
lished by W. A. Wilde & Co., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


_These notes have attained wide popularity, and the volume 


on Mark seems to be quite up to any of its predecessors. 


—J. W. Bouton, of this city, is receiving orders for a very | 


handsome journal, ‘‘ The Bibliographer,”’ to be published 
monthly, printed on antique paper and devoted to book-lore. 
A very attractive list of articles is announced for the first 
numbers, and for book-lovers it will undoubtedly be a very 
valuable journal. The subscription price is $4 per annum. 

—Holden’s Monthly “ Bird Magazine,” (George H. Holden, 
387 Sixth Avenue, New York), the first number of which has 
just reached us, contains some very interesting and instruc- 
tive articles on the different breeds of birds and their care. 
No keeper of birds can afford to do without it. For any per- 
son intending to form an aviary indoors we would advise 
a careful perusal of the article on ‘‘ The Indoor Aviary.” 

—The ‘* Art Interchange,” published at 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, continues to improve, and is a very beautiful 
and trustworthy art journal. It is full of instruction and 
suggestion concerning art methods, with notes and queries 
giving advice and supplying its readers with information 
touching art matters, and it furnishes working designs with 
full directions. The holiday number will have a colored 
cover, and other very attractive features. 

—The editor and proprietor of the ‘* North American Re- 
view’ announces that the ‘“‘ Review” will hereafter be pub- 
lished at No. 30 Lafayette Place, and will appear under its 
own imprint. 
conduct the publication in the spirit of the motto adopted by 
its founders, making it a forum of independent thought, 
and extending, at his discretion, the hospitality of its pages 
to thinkers and scholars of all creeds and forms of belief, 
and at the same time to maintain relations with a publishing 
house having extensive school-book and other interests of 
its own to promote. This change of imprint will involve no 
alteration whatever in the organization or service of the 
** Review.” 

—The most brilliant of the popular publications of the 
season will be the double Christmas nnmbers of the “ IIlus- 
trated London News’’ and the ‘‘London Graphic.” The 
variety and beauty of these two journals last year were so 
great that most readers probably fancied the publishers had 
reached the limits of their artin this direction, but the com- 
ing numbers are declared to be the finest ever published. 
$79,000 have been expended on the ‘‘Graphic” alone. Last 
year 400,000 copies of these papers were sold on the day of 
publication. This year the edition will be increased - by 
100,000, but as the demand is very great our readers who 
wish either paper will do well to order it promptly from the 
International News Company, 29 & 31 Beekman Street, New 
York. 

—The *‘Iowa State Leader,” published at Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a remarkably vigorous and effective exponent of 
Free Trade views. It has already published some exceed- 
ingly able articles from the pens of David A. Wells, Wm. G. 
Sumner, A. L. Perry and others; and its editorials are pun- 
gent and to the point. Its weekly edition is published at a 
very low rate, and should be taken by free-traders, because 
they will thus become able to give reasons for their faith, 
and by protectionists, because they will soon be called upon 
to reply to its arguments. Democrats should ‘take it, be- 
cause it is trying to elevate their party and give it a real 
ground for success ; and Republicans should read it, because 
&@ paper which openly declares that it will not support can- 
didates like Voorhees and Hendricks, who volunteer to 
throw overboard all inconvenient principles, deserves en- 
couragement without regard to party lines. Genuine inde- 
pendence united with earnest political convictions is far 
too rare not to merit admiration and praise. And for these 
qualities we heartily commend and wish success to the 
‘* Towa State Leader.” 


He states that he has found it impossible to — 
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Religions News, 

Mr. Macrae’s Church in Dundee. On November 10th the 
anniversary svirce of Mr. Macrae’s congregation was held 
in Kinnaird Hall, which was crowded in every part. Mr. 
Macrae presided, and speeches were delivered by several 
persons. The reports presented show the congregatior to 
be increasing in numbers and energy. Its enrolled member- 
ship is-now considerably in excess of 1,300. It has not yet 
a home of its own, but is raising £1,000 a year towards the 
building fund, and hopes in another year to begin building, 
Mr. Macrae, in the course of his speech, said they were 
thankful for the liberty they now enjoyed. Two years ago 
many of them who had belonged to the United Presbyterian 
Chureh felt keenly the crucl sundering of the ties that 
bound them to their old denomination. But the change had 
proved a happy one. It was an unspeakable comfort to be 
free—free to think, free to speak, free to reject what is 
false, though it be taught in the Confession of Faith, free to 
welcome the truth, and to welcome it honestly, though it be 
not taught iv the Confession or may contradict its teaching 
and the dogmas and notions of bygone ages, Some of them 
felt like the New Englanders. wio lamented as a misfortune 
at first. their exile tg America, but, finding it in reality a 
blessing, turned their annual day of mourning into a day of 
thanksgiving, and have so observed it ever sinee. The 
Churches would, he hoped, by and by share the freedom of 
thought and liberty of conscience to which they were mean- 
Never was theological 
liberty more needed than at present. This age was an age 
of inquiry, when all things ure to be tried as by fire. Already 
many errors and fallacies aud false assumptions that im- 
posed on the ignorance or credulity of bygone generations 
are being expos d. Already many things that the churches 
denounced as heresies in the past are proving themselves to 
be living truth. With things as they still are. an age of 
inquiry means also an age of revolution; and in the days 
before us short shrift is likely to be given to things, how- 
ever venerable, out of which the life and honesty and use- 
fulness have gone. The anniversary sermous were preached 
by Rev. Wm. Pulsford, D.D., of Glasgow. 


S. S. Lessons for 1882.—Studies in the Gospel according to 
Mark: 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Lesson 1. Jan. 1.—The Beginning of the Gospel. Mark i., 1-15. 
2. Jan. 8.—Jesusin Galilee. Mark i., 14 2S. 
3. Jan. 15.—Power to Heal. Mark i, 20-45. 
4. Jan. 22.—Powerto Forgive. Mark ii.. 1-17. 
. Jan. 20.—The Pharisees Answered. Mark ii., 18 28, and 
ii., 1-5. 
6. Feb. 5.—Christ and his Disciples. Mark iii., 6-19. 
7. Feb. 12.—Christ’s Foes and Friends. Mark iif., 20-35. 
8. Feb. 19.—Parable of the Sower. Mark iv., 1-20. 
9. Feb. 26.—The Growth of the Kingdom. Mark iv.. 21-34. 
10. March 5.—Christ Stilling the Tempest. Mark iv., 35-41. 
11. March 12.—Power over Evil Spirits. Mark v., 1-20. 
12. March 19.—Power over Disease and Death. Mark v., 
21-43. 
13. March 26.—Review, or Lesson selected by the school. 


SECOND QUARTER. 

Lesson 1. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve. Mark vi., 
1-13. 

2. April 9.—Dea‘h of John the Baptist. Mark vi., 14-29. 
3. April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed. Mark vi., 30-44. 
4. April 25.—Christ Walking on the Sea. Mark vi., 45-56. 
5. April 50.—The Tradition of Men. Mark vii., 1-28. 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ. Mark vii., 24-37. 
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. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees. Mark viii., 1-21. 

8. May 21.—Seeirg and Confessing the Christ. Mark viii., 
22-33. 

. May 28.—Following Christ. Mark viii., 34-38, amd ix., 1. 
10. June 4.—The Transfiguration. Mark ix., 2-13. 
11. June 11.—The Afflicted Child. Mark ix., 14-82. 
12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer. Mark ix., 33-50. 
13. June 25.—Review, or Lesson selected by the school. 


The South.—The Central South Conference held its annual 
meeting at Nashville, November 10th-13th, Pastor B. A. 
Jones, of Memphis, preaching the opening sermon and de- 
livering a literary lecture at the Fisk University. Pastor 
Joseph E. Smith, of Chattanooga, read a paper on the Mis- 
sion of Congregationalism in the South. The same churches, 
invited as a council, ordained as pastor of the Howard Chapel 
Mr. Wm. A. Sinclair, of the Howard University. Sermon by 
the Rev. J.E. Roy. The conference licensed Prof. D. J. Miner, 
of Tougaloo, Miss. The Strieby Ha'!l of Tougaloo University, 
Miss., was dedicated on Thanksgiving Day, Sermon by pastor 
Jones, with an address from H. W. Hubbard, Esq, treasurer 
ofthe A. ™. A,, and the prayer of dedication by superin- 
tendent Roy, who also at night gave a literarylecture. This 
hall for $oung men, three stories high, was built by President 
Pope and Professor Miner, at sn expense, including furnish- 
ing, of #17,000. It has a chapel, two recitation rooms, a suite 
for Professor Hatch’s family, and thirty-four dormitories, 
accommodating sixty-eight students, while haif a dozen have 
to abide in the old barracks. 


The Corner Stone of the Trinity Schoo!, one of the Ameri- 
ean Missionary schools, was laid with appropriate ceremo- 
nies Noy. 14 by the people of Athens, Alabama. The colored 
people of Athens have done heroically in making the brick 
for the new building. The A. M. A. have decided to put up 
the building, entering into a joint ownership with the people 
according to the amount putin byeach. The Rev. H. E. 
Brown, the Superintendent of Construction, gave a history of 
the work up tothe present. He was then followed by Miss M 
F. Wells; the teacher of the school, whose heroic spirit has 


gpoonraged the people to do what they have already accom. 


plishedin the updertgsing. The address of the oecasion was 
made by Dr. Roy. Other addresses were made by citizens of 
the place. As the shadows of night gathered about the scene 
the meeting was adjourned till night. Addresses were then 
made by Prof. H. 3. Berinett and J. Ii. Thomason, one of 
the students of the school, who paid @ high tribute to the 
teacher, Miss Wells, and to the overseer of the building, the 
Rev. H. FE. Brown. Thus closed the very interesting exercises 
on this occasion. 


Two Active Churches. Connected with the Anthon Memo- 
rial Church, in this city, is a Fresh Air Fund which sent 162 
persons out of town last summer for two weeks’ board, one 
hundred and ten on day excursious, and gave out two hun- 
dred tickets for steamboat trips to and from Sea Cliff. The 
other charities of the church inglude a Young Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Society, which made up two hundred garments for the 
poor; a Diet Kitchen, which issued large quantities of milk, 
tea, sugar, beef, oatmeal, egys, etc. ; a Woman’s Dispensary, 
which issued two thousand prescriptions; a Recreation 
Committee, which gives amusing and instructive entertain- 
ments to an average attendance of four hundred poor people; 
a Parish Library containing sever hundred and fifty volumes; 
an Industrial School numbering twenty-five teachers and 
two hundred and fifty scholars; three Kitchen Garden 
classes, Which have instrneted one hundred pupils, preparing 
thein for service: a Free Kindergarten wholly for poor 
children, and costing 31.000 a year, besides Infant and 
Sunday-schools. So much for a church the rector of which 
is notsupposed to be particularly sound on the thirtv-nine 
articles. 

Connected with the Chureh of the Holy Trinity, the Rev. 
Dr. Watkins rector, successor to Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
is a Woman’s Missionary Society; a Loan Relief Association, 
which loans money in sums not exceeding #5.00. and lends 
bedding, clothing, ete., to sick people, to be returned clean 
and good within a stated time; a Provident Association, or 
Mutual Benefit Socicty ; a Mary and Martha Seciety, which 
provides garments for the poorin winter and excursions in 
summer; an Andrew and Philip Society, which aims to 
reach young men; an Industrial Sewing School and Young 
Ladies’ Sewing Society; a Doreas Society, which supplied 
four hundred garments to the poor; a Dispensary and In- 
firmary, which gave out 1.639 prescriptions, while five hun- 
dred and eighty patients were visited ; an Orphanage, which 
provided fur seventeen inmates: and finally a Home of 
Evangelists, located in a large and commodious dwelling at 
288 Lexington Avenue. 


The Bille Society Controversy.—We understand that the 
example of Mr. Palmer, of Bridgeport, in resigning the presi- 
dency of the Connecticut Bible Society, has been followed by 
two of his associates on the committee, Rev. H. N. Powers, 
D.D., of Bridgeport, and Rey. Isaac J. Lansing of Meri- 
den, both of whom were vice-presidents. The preachers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Norwalk, Conn., after 
giving the matter their consideration at a late meeting, 
adopted a resolution expressing the fu'lest confidence in the 
managers and management of the American Bible Society, 
and recommending to the churches of their district to send 
their contributions for the Bible cause to New York. In 
this connection it seems due to that society to say that the 
specific complaints of the Hartford Committee referred 
solely to the methods and forms of statement in the annual 
report, and that there is nothing in them involving any 
charge cither affecting the security of the society’s invest- 
ments or.implying a doubt that the treasurer’s report states 
with perfect fairness every dollar of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 


Arkansas.—At Little Rock, on the last Sunday of Novem- 
ber, the First Congregational church dedicated its new house 
of worship. Pastor B. F. Foster was assisted by Supt. J. E. 
Roy and Pastor Jones of Memphis. The church (colored) is 
but eight months old. During this time, besides paying half 
the salary, it has raised for the church and its lot about #600, 
the A. M. A. having aided witha like sum. The house is not 
yet finished, and the people go along only as they can pay. 


{ GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—Within the last six years 255 persons have been confirmed in 
Grace Church chapel, Brooklyn. 

—Dr. Hensom of Philadelphia, will begin his work as pastor of the 
First Baptist church in Chicago, Jan. 1, 1882, 

—The Rev. Dr. Cortlandt Whitehead, of Bethlehem, Pa., has ac- 
cepted his election to the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 

—The new buildings of St. Luke’s Hospital at South Bethlehem, 
Pa., costing $4,000, were opened and dedicated on the 26th of 
November. 

—A solid polished brass pulpit has been erected in St. Luke’s 
Church, Philade]phia, ** To the glory of God, and the living memory 
of Joshua Lippincott. who died October 2, 1580.” 

—The House of Rest for Consnmptives at Tremont is to be en- 
larged ata cost of $80,000. The plans include additional wards, a 
chape! seating two hundred adults, offices, and the like. 

—Calvary parish has furnished a beautiful memorial window in 
memory of its late rector, the Rev. Dr. Washburn. The inscription 
reads as follows: ** Ad majorem Dei gloriam, et in memoriam Ed- 
wardi A. Washbarn, D.D., ob hnj, eccles. rect., Feb. 2, A. D, MD- 
CCCLXXXI.” The window was put up under the direction of Mr. 
F, C. Withers, architect. 

—The brother of the late Bishop Kerfoot has placed a bell in 
Trinity Charch, Myersdale, Pa, having the inscription, ‘‘ This be); 
rings in memory of the Rt. Rev. John Barrett Kerfoot, D. D., 
LL.D., the first bishop of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. Died in 
Myersdale, July 10th, 1881. The sound will gladden the snrrounding 
hills, as the sight of them made giad his heart.” 

—A delightful Christian re-nnion was held Friday évening, Nov. 
lith, at 27 North Washington Square, of friends interested in Mies 
Kate Youngman, for the past eight years engaged in work in Japan, 
and recently returned to America. Miss Youngman left a lucrative 
position in the schools of this city, und a position of influence in 
one of the Sunday-schools here, to be one to carry the Wordof God, 
which has made this jand what it is to-day, into the schools of that 


distant empire. After the rest of ayear she expects to return and 
tane up again the work committed to others in her absence, which 
seems to have been most successful. 

—The Berean Baptist church, in the western and lower part of this 
city, is very rapidly filling under the ministrations of the Rev. Edward 
Judson, son of the famous missionary to Burmah, and lately pastor of 
one of the leading Baptist churches in America. A deep religious inter- 
est is stirring the large congregations. Another conspicuous feature 
of the new pastorate is the plan of having acourse of ten lectures on 
‘‘The Reformation ”—one each week during the winter —by Mr. 
Wm. F. Round, the well-known author, lecturer and art critic. A 
fitting adjunctof each lecture is to be the singing of someof the 
grand old German chorals by a large choir of Germans. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Trinity College, Hartford, has lost a yenerous benefactor in the 
death of Mr. C. H. Northam. 

—Immediately after the Thanksgiving sermon and prayer inthe 
Congregational church at Perry Center, N. H., the congregation 
surprised their pastor, the Rev. E. H. Martin, with a Thanksgiving 
present of $85, as a small token of their appreciation of his services 
as their pastor, and in grateful recognition of the present prosperity 
of the church as a result of the same. 


THE WEST. 


—The Chicago Avenue Sunday-Schoo! reported an attendance of 
1,528 on Sunday, Nov. 20th. 

—Kev. Dr. Truman M. Post, twenty-eight years pastor of the First 
Congregational church, St. Louis, has resigned, his resignation to 
take place January 1, 1852. 

~The McCurdy M. FE. church of Vandalia, IL, having received 
extensive repairs, was dedicated Sunday, Nov. 27, in the presence of 
six cr seven hundred people. 

—Sunday eyening, Noy. 27th, Rev, Brooke Herford, of Chicago, 
lectured to an immense audience on Gladstone, whom he pronounced 
the first statesman of the age. 

—The Third Conference of tle Y. M. C. A. of the First Illinois 
District was held at Rockford, Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 19th- 20th. 
The exercises on Sunday were in the Opera Mouse, and were attend- 
ed by fully 1,200 people. 

—The funeral of Father Bradbury, first pastor of St. Ansgarius 
(Swedish) Episcopal church, Chicago, was very largely attended by 
friends and former parishioners Saturday, Nov. 26. Bishop McCla- 
ren conducted the services. ‘ 

—A handsome edifice, costing about $12,000, was dedicated by tbe 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church of Jackson, Michigan, Sunday, 
November 20th. During the day three sermons were preached in 
German and English, and $2,000 raised with which to free the church 
from debt. 

-——St. Panl’s Episcopal Church at Austin, Ill, was burned to the 
ground Sunday morning, Nov. 27th. It was probably set on fire. 
‘The edifice was blown down June 29th, but in ten days more would 
have been ready for occupancy. It was insured for $3,000, and will 
be rebuilt. 

—The 59th annual meeting of the Galena Bible Society was held 
Sunday evening, November 20th, in the First Presbyterian church, 
Galena, I]. This society has given over $18,000 to the Bible cause, 
and is the first Bible society north of the Illinois River to celebrate 
its semi-centennial. 

—The four theological seminaries of Chicago held a missionary 
mass meeting in the Methodist Church: Block, Thursday afternoon 
and evening, Dec. 1. Drs. Johnson and Lorimer made addresses. 
The meeting was an echoof the Inter-Seminary Alliance at Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. 

—The Rey. Dr. W, Speer preaches in Farwell Hall, Chicago, Sun- 
day evenings, to quite a large andience of Chinese. He addresses 
them in their own language. On another evening in the week he 
gives them an entertainment in which he combines instruction and 
amusement. ‘There are between six and seven hundred Chinese in 
Chicago. : 

—The Rev. Robert C. Matthews, D.D., thirty years pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church at Monmouth, IIL, died suddenly of 
heart disease Noy. 15th. Dr. Matthews was a man of unusual ability, 
highly respected and greatly beloved. He did most excellent ser- 
vice during the waras a delegate of the United States Christian 
Commission. 

—The new Hennepin Avenue Methodist Episcopal church at Min- 

neapolis, Minn., was dedicated November 27th, sermon by Bishop 
Foss. Its cost was $40,000. The main auditorium will seat 700. 
The Sunday-echool room seats 500. There is a pastor’s study, and 
a parior for ladics’ meetings. #The organ is from Hook & Hastings, 
Boston, and cost $3,500. There will be no debt, or only a very small 
one. 
—The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Andrews, in Little Rock, 
Ark., was dedicated Sunday, November 27th, with very imposing 
ceremonies. Though admission was by tickets costing a dollar 
apiece, the spacious edifice was thronged during the four hours of 
service by people of all denominations. The sermon was by Bishop 
Ryan, of St. Louis. The architecture of the building is the Early 
English Gothic. 

—In the, Roman Catholic church at Dixon, IIl., the altars were 
draped in mourning and solemn requiem mass was said, Nov. 28th, 
for the repose of the souls of Allen, Larkin and O’Brien, who were 
executed at Manchester, England, the same day, for uing from a 
prison van the Fenians, Deary and Kelley. Father Héanet, a clase- 
mate of Father Sheeley, one of the *‘ suspects,” and now on a visit 
to this country, was the celebrant. 

—The Common Council of Chicago passed a vote Monday evening 
November 21st, asking Congress to give the city the title to a small 
block of land between Randolph and Washington Streets, and Mich- 
igan and Wabash Avenues, and known as the Fort Dearborn Block, 
for the use of the Public Library. There is little doubt that the 
request will be granted, and, with so eligible a site secured, the 
erection of a suitable fire-proof building will not long be delayed. 

—Eighty-four persons joined the First Congregational church of 
Ravenna, O., November 6th, the Rev. A. M. Hille, pastor, the fruits 
of seven weeks’ revival work under the leadership of Mrs. L. O. 
Robinson, a Methodist Evangelist, in which some three hundred © 
persons were converted. Mrs. Robinson is a safe and efficient evan- 
gelist, deserving of the confidence and hearty coéperation of all the 
Christians and churches in any place where she may be called to 
Jabor. 

—A four days’ Christian Believer’s Conference, in Gospel Hail, 
Chicago, closed Sunday evening, Nov. 2ith. About seventy-five 
delegates were present from abroad. The meeting was mostly one 
of prayer and conference. Prayer meetings were held every evening 
daring the following week. These Believers, as they call themselves, 
meet annually in Conference and settle all difficulties, in administra- 
tion or doctrine, by direct appeal to Scripture. They have no pastor 
or chairman, and look upon instrumental music in church worship 
as a sin. 

—The repairs on the First. Congregational church, Chicago, have 
cost $11,000 more than was anticipated. At the close of the Wed- 
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Dec. 7, 1881. 


the sum needed to meet the deficiency was proinptly subscribed, 


The money is to be paid on or before Dec. 16th. Several geutlemen 
gave $1,000 apiece. The whole amount raised this season for the 
liquidation of the debt and for repairs is about $36,000. The church 
is now entirely free from debt. Its membership is over 1,200, and its 
edifice, in convenience and beauty, is unsurpassed. 

—To his New York patron a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union in Arkansas writes: ‘tT have thoroughly canvassed 
Grant Coynty —new, poor, and thinly settled, When I went there 
not half a dozen Sunday-schools could be found ; now there are over 
thirty. Tbosxe organized by me have 595 scholars, besides teachers, 
In Sabine County my achools have 360 scholars. I have worked in 
three otber counties where my work is not finished. Lam trying to 
be thorough. One of my schools is among the most intelligent col- 
ored people J have ever met. Another, organized in an arbor, has 
more than doubled and is preparing to build,” etc., ete. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Bishop-of Lincoln read a lengthy address at the meeting of 
the Diocesan Conference ‘ On the Character and Value of the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament.” He thonght it ought not to 
supplant the authorized version, but to he made eubsidiary and sup- 
plementary to it. The revised version, he added, was one of the 
hest commentaries on the authorized version, and cought to be in the 
hands of every student of God's Word. 

—The Synoc gal examination of young preachers, preliminery to 
election for ordination by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
took place this year simultaneously at Neath and Chester. Identi- 
cal ques ions, printed in Welsh and English, were submitted to all 
the candidates, who were allowed three hours at each sitting to re- 
turn their answers in writing. Exceptional interest was felt in the 
proceedings this year, owing to the fact that it was the first time 
that the examination was conducted jointly by the two associations 
of North and South Wales. 


General TWews. 


A band of desperadoes was unearthed from its rendezvous 
in Bleecker street on Saturday night by a brave effort on the 
part of policeman Dennis O’Hara, who was formerly the 
janitor of the old offices of The Christian Union at. 27 Park 
Place. O’Hara on passing along the street noticed four 
suspicious-looking men removing some cases froma truck 
into a dark and dismal looking room in an old block of 
houses, with no appearance about them of honorable busi- 
ness. O'Hara, with a comrade whom he summoned, fol- 
lowed the men, and demanded that one of them, who claimed 
to own the property, should go with him to the station- 
house. The man assented, but onthe way he drew a revol- 
ver, fired a shot at the pavement, ran across the strect, and 
on his being pursued aimed a shot at O'llara’s breast, which 
was happily estopped on its path to the policcman’s breast by 
a heavy uvdersuit of buckskin. O'Hara was then compelled, 
in order to save hisown person and to capture the desper- 
ate ruflian, to wound himtwice. On being taken toa drny 
store the wounded man was found ty be a notorious burglar 
who has been missing for four years, and, with the curious 
honor of his profession, he confessed that he had shot to kill 
and did nos blame the policeman for wounding him in re- 
turn, althougn probably fatally. Two others of the band 
were subseqnently captured, and were recognized by the po- 
lice as well-known desperadoes. 


English society is thrown into an excitement like that 
created here by the robbery of A. T. Stewart's grave, over 
the news of the stealing ot the Earl of Crawford's body from 
the family mausoleum near Aberdeen, Scotland. The Earl 
died in France a year ago, and his remains were transported 
to Scotland and placed in a vault, which was closed with 
heavy stone slabs, covered with earth, and .plauted with 
flowers. Some time ago the relatives received an anonymous 
letter stating that the tomb had been robbed, but they re- 
garded the matter asa hoax. There were some singular 
circumstances connected with the bringing of the body to its 
last resting-place. In the first place, there was immense 
difficulty in transporting it @cross the Alps; then there was 
a violent gale in crossing the channel, and the coffin had to 
be lashed on deck; then at Aberdeen no hearse was found 
large enough for it, and the outer shell had to be removed ; 
lastly, on the day of the removal from Aberdeento Dunecht, 
in one of the most violent snow-storms ever known, the 
hearse was snowed up on the journey for several days. 


Congressman 8. 8. Cox, better known as ‘‘ Sunset"? Cox, 
returned from an extended trip to Europe on November 
28th, in time for the coming meeting of Congress. Mr. Cox is 
as well known a humorist as heis a politician. and his book, 
‘* Why We Laugh,” and his European letters have given him 
something of a humorous literary reputation. It was quite 
appropriate, therefore, that his return should have been 
rather ludicrous. His friends had arranged an elaborate re- 
ception for him—a thing that every public man must nowa- 
days inevitably undergo in order to get on to American soil— 
but the steamer arriyed unexpectedly, and Mr. Cox got 
safely housed before his friends Krew it. The Reception 
Committee, therefore. hurried uptown, bundled Mr. Cox into 
a hack, took him back to the dock, put him on board the re- 
ception-tug, sailed him up and down the harbor two or three 
times, and Mr. Cox was compelled to make a speech and eat 
a collation just as though he had not gotten ashore surrepti- 
tiously in the first place. 


Severe storms have been raging on the Atlantic for the last 
two weeks, damaging steamers and endangering human life. 
Several steamers, recently arrived, report the fury of the 
gales as almost unprecedented. The new steamer ‘ Coptic,” 
of the White Star Line, had her steering gear disabled, and 
was washed from bow to stern with masses of water, two 
sailors being carried overboard and lost, and one wave break- 
ing a hole ten feet long in the steamer's deck. On the “ Ari- 
zona” the steerage passengers were panic-stricken, and one 
man died of fright. Four children were born during the 
terrible passage. The ‘‘Bath City’’ is stillfat sea, disabled, 
and a steamer has been sent to her assistance. It is com- 


forting to know that in such tremendous struggles with the 


lish methods of administering justice. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


elements the steamers prove that they are now built 80 skill- | 


fully as to be almost absolutely safe. 


The second concert of the New York Symphony Society 
was given before a large and delighted audience in Steinway 
Hall, on Saturday night. The prograrame was a beautiful 
one, beautifully rendered, and consisted of Schubert’s quin- 
tette in C, transcribed for the full ochestra by Dr. Damrosch, 
a concerto for the piano by Saint-Siiens, two of Grieg’s Nor- 
wegian Melodies, and Beethoven’s Symphony in F major. 
Dr. Damrosch is to be congratulated that the andience so 
fully appreciated his splendid endeavors, notwithstanding 
the musical idiocy of most New York newspaper crities, who 
spend all their space and time in picking silly technical flaws, 
as if the musical effect were of not the least importance. 


Lefroy, the English murderer, has been senteneed to death 
after a short but decisive trial which speaks well for Eng- 
Lefroy’s crime was 
a peculiar one, and has created much excitement in England. 
He robbed and murdered last summer a wealthy merchant 
in a compartment of an English railway train, throwing the 
body out of the train. The drime will be a strong argument 
in the minds of Americans against English railway carriages, 
where the compartments are so entirely separated one from 
another that such astrnggle and homicide can take place 
without attracting help for the victim. 


On Wednesday and Thursday mornings of last week the 
business traffic and travel in New York City, on Long Island 
and in New Jersey were seriously impeded by dense fog. On 
both water and land there were several accidents and collis- 
ions, but happily without loss of life. The ferries ran very 
irregularly, and the crowds of people that daily come into 
New York from Brooklyn and Jersey City were compelled 
to wait heurs in the ferry houses. A great noise was made 
by the blowing of whistles and the ringing of bells. Four 
collisions occurred within twenty-four hours on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad near New York, caused by the fog. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad, which is now being rapidly 
built to form a new line tothe Pacific Coast in connection 
with the Oregon Nuvigation Company, whose steamers ply 
on the Columbia River and Puget Sound, is creating great 
rejoicing inthe Northwest. On November 30th the track 
was laid to Fort Keogh, Montana Territory, and the event 
was celebrated by the firing of cannon and music. The 
weather is very mild, and the trackmen work with their coats 
off. Two miles of track per day are laid. 


The President and Directors of the Jersey City Mechanics’ 
and Laborers’ Bank, which failed fraudulently in 1878, re- 
ceived a just sentence last Saturday. The President was 
sentenced to eighteen months in the State Prison, and two 
of the directors were fined #500 apiece. The mills of justice 
grind slowly for bank officials, and, we are sorry to say, 
grind exceeding small. 


Early on Sunday morning last a fire broke out in the mill 
district of Minneapolis, which destroyed four large flouring 
mills, one cotton mill, and caused the death of several men. 
During the fire a terrific explosion occurred, either from gas 
or flourdust. The total loss is reported to have been very 


large. 


General J. W. Keifer, of Ohio, was nominated for speaker 
of the House of Representatives by a caucus of the Republi- 
can members, on Saturday last. 8. J. Randall was nominated 
for the same position by the Democrats. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Philadelphia is agitating a project for an clevated rail- 
road. 

—Diphtheria is now believed to be caused and propagated 
by the growth in the throat of a microscopic plant or fangus. 

—A rumor comes from England intimating that Gilbert 
and Sullivan are to write an operetta on an American sub- 
ject. 

—The Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” is mean enough to say 
that the ladies of that city trim their bonnets only on the 


congregation side. 
—The oldest man in public life in the United States is Dr. 


Uriel Terrell, member-elect of the Virginia Legislature, who 
is in hisninetieth year. 
—In London there are 95,000 hopeless, homeless paupers, 


30,000 habitual criminals, and a nightly expenditure of #45,- 


000 on places of amusement, exclusive of drink. 

—A Maine paper says that the value of the fur business 
done in that State annually exceeds $100,000. We judge 
that the Maine fur trade is flush. The New York fur trade 
this season is plush. 

—What with fires, drought, cyclones, thunder-storms, 
floods and shipwrecks, this has been a year of exceptional 
disaster to property and life. Marine insurance companics 
have suffered severely. 

_—‘*Are you twins?” asked a young lady in charge of 
small scholars in Lewistown, of an attractive pair of chil- 
dren who were of the same size and resembled each other 
very much. ‘*‘ No: we're Scotch,” they replied together. 
'—A French marriage is a complicated and formidable 
process. The daughter of President Grévy and her husband, 
Mr. Wilson, were thrice married on the:same morning; by 
the civil authority, the Protestant minister and the Catholic 
priest. 

—Here is what the ‘‘ Daily News” of London, England, 
thinks of Guiteau: ‘‘If Guiteau is declared insane, a vast 
number of people like him, feather-brained, conceited fools, 
will justly infer that they, too, may indulge in eccentricities 
and murder.” 


~The once famous snd beautiful Empress Eugenie of 


‘be, alittle flower or a little bird?” 


France, who not many years ago made the fashions and 
manners of the world, is described now as a white-haired old 
lady, wrinkled and worn. Father Time is no respecter of 
persone. 

—Two children are playing tog¢ther in a garden. The 
sister says to her little brother, ** Which would yon rather 
The young man, after 
a minute’s reflection, A little bird--because it eats!”— 
| Paris Paper. 

—-They have a decided and cffective method of dealing 
with bank frauds in the West. Twobanks in Kansas failed 
dishonorably, and the depositors captured the officers and 
have offered them their choice between death and disgorging 
their ill-gotten gains. 

—An encouraging fact for the boys: Senator Brown, oi 
Georgia, was twenty years old before he learned to read; at 
thirty-three he was elected to a judgeship ; at thirty-seven 
he became Governor; and he is now, at the ave of +ixty- 
eight, a United States Senator. 

Itis rumored that some wealthy capitalists of this city 
are organizing @ company torun steamships between New 
York and London which shall carry passengers only, and 
which shall make the trip in six days. ‘The name of the com- 
pany is said to be the American Express Line. 

—Some of the mail carriers in Brooklyn have made a most 
just plea for an increase of salary. Four hundred dollars a 
year is pretty poor pay for faithful public servants—es- 
pecially when the unfaithful public servants of the rings 
steal ten times that amount per annum. 

—'* Le Petit Journal,” a penny political daily published fa 
Paris, is said to have the largest circulation of any paper in 
the world, ‘ts daily average being over 500,000; and ‘* Le 
Vigilant.” published in Sedan, bas a daily circulation of 
reventy-five copies, the smallest in the world. 

—Mrs. Garfield will soon receive from the Women’s Silk 
Culture Association the first silk dress every part of which, 
-from egg to finished fabric, has been produced in this coun- 
try. The silk has just been reeled by the members of the 
Association, and is said to be equal to the best Italian silk. 

—A number of Chicago men, including a Jewish rabbi, s 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church ané the pastor of 


a Unitarian society, have addressed a petition to the Board - 


of Education asking that the first forty minates in each 
school day be devoted to instruction in unsectarian ethics 
and psychology. 

—‘* The newspapers of the city are the ‘ Herald,’ ‘ Times, ’ 
‘Tribune,’ ‘ World,’ ‘ Post,’ ‘Sun,’ and a host of lesser lights. 
If we are to judge of them by what they say of each other, 
they are all equally stupid and corrupt; if by what they say 
of themselves, they are unrivalled by any newspapers in the 
world. The trath probably lics between these two state- 
ments.” That is the opinion of a‘* Henry James” young 
man, whotells everything he knows, and much that he does 
not know, in arecent ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 

—M. Henri Callicux, a Belgian instructor of youth, in a 


somewhat voluminous work just published, maintains that. 


Ilomer was born at Brussels of respectable Belgian parents, 
and that the great epic poet only wrote his Iliad and Odys- 
sey in the Greek language because he attached greater im- 
portance to their dissemination among the pcoples of south- 
ern Europe than to achieving a mere local reputation as a 
ready rhymester in his own semi-barbarous country. M. 
Cailleux also asserts that Troy was not a Greek fortified 
town, but an English stronghold of the first class, formerly 
occupying the site upon which, at the present moment, stand 
the city and University of Cambridge. 

—Here are two bits of Western journalism which some 
foolish ‘* non resident,American” will probably develop into 
an article for one of the English reviews on the strange cus- 
toms of American social.and religious circles: ‘‘When a 
Texas couple stood up to be married, the minister saw the 
handle of a pistol protruding from the bridegroom's pocket, 
and suggested that, out of respect to the solemn ceremony, 
it be laid aside. The advice was heeded. Then the bride 
demurely drew a dagger from her bosom and tossed it beside 
the other weapon.’’—‘‘ The pulpit was set outside the church 
at Winslow, Texas, in order to give room for a stage on 
which to perform ‘ Pinafore,’ and when again needed for 


use it was missing. Several weeks of search elapsed before 


it was found in a gambling house, where it had been altered 
into a faro table.” rc 

—Moses Thompson became a hundréd years old a few days 
ago. He is a negro, and for half a century has been a 
preacher, most of the time in Arkansas. His people regard- 
ed him as an inspired prophet, and he ruled themin religious 
matters like an autocrat. Hesaid that he was exempt from 
death, but on his hundredth birthday would ascend bodily 
and resplendently to heaven. A large crowd assembled at 
Lonoke in an open field in expectation ofa supernatural! 
spectacle. Thompson wore a white robe, and was very ec- 
static, singing, praying and exhorting bythe hour. He was 
to rise at noon, according to his programme, and he attribu- 
ted the failure toa rain storm which was at that time rag- 
ing ; but the people could not be persuaded that so important 
an affair could be postponed on account of rain, and they 
jeered and chased away their prophet. 

—Lucy Hamilton Hooper writes from Paris to the Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘ Enquirer”: ‘* It is really amusing to find how little 
is known about the United States in France. A Colonel in 
the French army once asked me,. with a polite peroration 
respecting the vast size of my native land, if the United 
States were not twice as large as France. 
State,’ I answered, ‘that is as large as France’ (I meant 
Texas), ‘ and there are forty States in the Union.’ The old 
gentleman looked at me with an expression that said, as 
plainly as words could have done, ‘ This woman is lying to 
me most abominably, but I will be polite and not let her see 
that I know she is lying.” So he made some vaguely civil 
remark and changed the conversation. Yet this intelligent 
military man prided himself on having crossed the Atlantic 
and visited the United States.—that is to say, New Orleans." 
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Sermon Henry Warp BEEORER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Trou hast called us by the voice of our magistrates to gather 
together this day, O thou all-merciful God, to pass in review the 
goodness that thou hast made known to usin the year that 1s past, 
and to give thanks to thee, that our hearts may not grow selfish by 
thy benefaction, and that we may not be left to think that by our 
own wisdom and by our own strength we have wrought out all our 
prosperity. We therefore thank thee, O Lord our God, for all that 
graciousness of thy mercies which has preserved our lives, which has 
given us such measure of health and streneth, and which has given 
us all the ministrations of nature to serve usin thy behalf. We 
thank thee for all the bright shining of thy providence in our house- 
holds; we thank thee that thy mercies have been so many and radi- 
ant, and that even the dark visitations of thy providenee have held 
within them the promise of the morning, so that out of sorrow has 
come all-quickening joy. 


We thank thee for all the great relationships which have bound us_ 


one to another, and have been as so many instraments of music har- 
monizing life, and rendering it a chcral song. We thank thee for all 
that which thou hast vouchsafed to us through the order and stabil- 
ity of society about us; for God interpreted ; for opening opportuni- 
ties in industry ; for interchange. . 

We thank thee for all thy manifestations to us as a people ; for 
our government and laws undisturbed : and for all the prosperity 
that has atrended this great nation spread abroad upon a continent ; 
for the fruit of their hand in the orchard, in the vineyard and in the 
field. We thank thee for al! that thou hast given to thy servants 
from the furrow, from the mine, from the factory, from the shop: 
for all that has been gathered together from tae four winds of heaven 
and wafted to us; and for all that we have sent abroad. 

We thank thee that thou hast preserved us in the year that has 
gone by from widespread sicknesses ; that thou hast not allowed blight 
and famine to come into our midst; that thou hast guided this na- 
tion ; and that though thine hand has been laid heavily upon us, thy 
chastisements have been for our benefit and not for our destruction- 
We thank thee that, in looking abroad over the land, we see the 
signs of thy coming on every side, and tha’ all the earth doth wit- 
ness to thy providence, by which thou art evolving good out of evil, 
and, as we believe, according to the word of thy servants of old who 
prophesied better days, art leading thy people ; and though much of 
the march of men is with groans and tears, though generations suffer 
that generations afterward may enjoy, though the training that is 
needed is going on in the body of the great people, though thou art 
plowing and harrowing, though thou art threshing and overturniny, 
it is that there may come finally the perfect days, the antumnal 
days of the year of time, when everything shall be radiant, and fruit 
shall be known, and the fields rejoice, and all the trees shall clap 
their hands for joy, and the whole earth shall see thy salvation. 

Grant that every one of us not only may be in sympathy with that 
great work which is going on but that we may cast our mite hito 
those influences by which it is going on. May we live not for our- 
selves, but for others ; not for our own land, but for all lands. 

We commend this people to thy holy care for the year that is en- 
suing, and pray that thou wilt be our God, as thou hast been our 
fathers’ God, and as thou hast borne them through the wilderness, 
and hast borne us through sorrow, so grant that our children and 
our children’s children may have thee for a Leader and a Defender; 
and may this nation at last stand before all the earth a Christian 
nation, spread abroad on the mountain-side, and through the wide 
field, not destroying, but building up; not blighting, but rendering 
fruitful the blighted fields; and may all the earth at last, in the 
greatand glorious Millennial Day, with songs of joy, acclaim the 
honor, the power and the glory to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THEMES FOR THANKESGIVING.* 


** Bleas the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” Psalm 
ciii., 2. 

T is good, once in a year, like Joshua, to command 

the sun to stand still long enough to recount the 
victories of the year, personal, social, and national ; 
and the victories, also, of the world should come in 
review, so that the heart may not grow sordid in our 
conceit and in our selfishness, but that in the great 
multitude of mercies which follow the touch of our 
hand we may recognize that hidden Hand which is the 
source of all power, and that hidden Soul which gives 
inspiration to mankind. On such a day as this, not 
alone in the sanctuary but in our solitude, and in the 
rejoicings of our families, let every one recount to 
himself something of the personal mercies of life— 
mercies of joy, of recovery, of release, of shielding and 
of prevention, as well as mercies of liberty and of 
safety. New, they are, every hour; fresh, they have 
been, every moment; and we may well, with the 
Psalmist, appeal to our souls, and everything that is 
within us, to bless and praise the name of the Lord. 

But it is not my purpose to enter in detail into those 
personal relationships and experiences which each of 
you is better fitted to revive for himself than I am to 
recall. It is not of these that I propose this morning to 
speak. I propose, rather, to call your attention to 
national, world-wide developments of divine providence 
which ought to inspire ug not only with profound 
thankfulness for the past, but, as well, with profound 
hopefulness for the future. 

I mention, in passing, the great wealth of health. 
The continent has lain in a wholesome year. Time has 
clasped this great people as a mother clasps her babe ; 
and we have been borne through the year without 
those terrible scourges which have, in years gone by, 


* Thareday morning, Nov. 24, 1881. Lesson, Psalm ciii Hymns, 


(Plymouth Coilection): No. 133, Reported expressly for The 
Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


excited the sympathy and the horror of men. Nor 
have the elements been permitted—not even in the 
measure of the excess of other lands—to rock and dis- 
turb the settled peace of our people. No widespread 
conflagration has there been. There have been no 
storms that seemed likely to sink the earth. We have 
had harvest seasons of great abundance. It may 
almost be said that every drop of rain that has fallen 
the year through has been coined into its value of 
money, & dollar for a drop; and not only has our vast 
population been easily fed, but our surplus has met 
the hunger of the globe. We are the granary of the 
nations; and the question of fruitf:1] seasons is a ques- 
tion of the increase of wealth beyond the computation 
of any satistician. 

We have seen peace and reconciliation going on 
throughout all our land. Time has been better than 
conscience. Self-interest better than patriotism. That 
which the pulpit would not do, that which the paper 
could not do, and that which patriotism could not do, 
is being steadfastly done by the reciprocal interests of 
the States belligerent that stood facing each other in 
wrath and in blood; and no one thing is more assured 
than that the days of suspicion and jealousy and irri- 
table wrath are passing away, and that the times are 
coming in which the North and the South, as are the 
East and the West, will be united together in such 
reciprocal relations as willinsure peace and substantial 
codperation. 

In other times a hundred years rolled away before 
alienated nations could speak peaceably across an in- 
visible boundary line. Not one fifth of that time has 
elapsed, and we are one again both inwardly and 
outwardly. 


There are also dangers which men have feared, but 
the opening remedy for which is apparent, and may 
cheer our hopes, and inspire in some degree our grati- 
tude. I mean the dangers, in such a nation as this, 
with such resources, with such organizing power, 
with such intelligence, and with such masters of in- 
telligence, of combined capital and of monopoly. 
These dangers are not less than they have been set 
forth as being. They are greater than we are apt to 
conceive them to be. They are dangers that must be 
watched and medicated. Nevertheless, they are not 
mere dangers; they are the dangers which great power 
always carries with it. All poweris dangerous; and 
that just in proportion to its beneficence. The opera- 
tion of power turns on its benefit in such a people as 
this; and its danger is incidental, sot primary ; for, 
except by organization and combination, not one of all 
those chings could be accomplished which carry with 
them humanity tothe common people. [ut for the 
organization and concentration of capital we could 
not make the river or the ocean serve us as we do, 


nor could we build factories or cities as we do, nor | 


could we develop in the ratioof time an:1 rapidity that 
we do the transportation of masses of people. There 
is no other power that is comparable to that of com- 
bined intelligence and wealth organized so as to make 
it mighty for all enterprises of commerce. When they 
begin serious'y to be dangerous they can be stopped. 
It is impossible that we should have dynastic oppres- 
sion in this land for ages to come. The whole spirit 
of the people is averse to the domination of any class. 

Therefore, while these combinations look to some 
men like clouds inthe sky, to us they look, too, 
like clouds in the sky, which, though they have in 
them some wind and some bolts, have more raindrops, 
that bring bountiful harvests. 

Even the calamities which have befallen this people 
have produced good fruit. The sympathy of mankind 
waited upon the lingering sufferer, our President.. 
There was one heart-beat all around the world. Never 
before, in the history of humanity, has there come to 
be so nearly a sweet and perfect union of feeling in 
the human family as that which surrounded the dying 
couch of President Garfield; and even that was a 
great gain to the race. The cruel blow of the assassin 
broke an alabaster box; and the sweet perfume and 
ointment of sympathy was felt all over the world. 
Springing from the common people, carrying in his 
very life and soul the spirit of the common people, 
and raised by the common people to a conspicuity 
above which there is no glittering throne on earth, 
unconsciously his example, living and dying, works 
toward that beneficent democracy which is to extir- 
pate dynasties; and the world, when it felt for him, 
felt for itself. He was the hero of the common peo- 
ple; and the common people all the world over were 
rejuvenated and made more hopeful by his life; and 
his death did not destroy their hope. Three men— 
Lincoln, the martyr, Grant, the hero, and Garfield, the 
martyr—sprang from the very loins of poverty, and 


worked their way up, not by any ignoble arts or trick- 


ery, but by the exaltation which belongs to men who 
are doing the work of the common people; and all 
the world has seen these three monarchs elevated, 
empowered and rendered glorious for all time; and 
have they learned no lesson, has the crown received 


no dent, has dynastic government had no wound, in 
this silent example ? 

Unconsciously, thus, our good men and our misfor- 
tunes, that render the whole world sympathetic with 
our good men, are working toward the freedom of 
the common people. Even the trial of that wretch, 
taxing to our patience as it has been, may have unsus- 
pected benefits init. The self-control of a self-gov- 
erning people is a lesson that the world needs for its 
assurance of the safety of a government of a common 
people. It is the best argument for the spirit of lib- 
erty and representative democracy — especially as 
against the prolonged declaration that a free govern- 
ment among a great heterogeneous people must be a 
government of the passions; but we have had such a 
war as Europe never saw, and passions did not con- 
trol; we have had a debt which would have crushed 
any European nation, and passion did not control: 
we have had a readjustment and resettlement of the 
States, and passion did not control; we have seen our 
noble President slain, and the lava did not belch forth 
from the crater of human passions, but men restrained 
themselves, and waited lovg and patiently for the 
process of organized justice: and this example of the 
patience of the people is an assurance of the safety of 
the government. It is a convincing reply to the 
charge that free governments are liable to be over- 
thrown by gustscf passion. It has shown another 
thing—that an intelligent common people are the 
real basis and pyramid of government; and that you 
cannot overturn or greatly interrupt any government 
by taking off its chiefs, its officers, so long as you 
leave a virtuous common people. This great nation 
was melted, but it was not jarred. It did not stir one 
millionth of an inch from the foundations on which it 
stood. Nor was therea day nor an hour in which the 
regular circulation of business did not goon. And if 
it had been not only the President but the Vice- 
President, and the Cabinet, and Congress, it would 
have been the same. Even if all the politicians had 
been slain the government would have gone on stead- 
fastly! European nations expect, with every change 
of dynasty and every crisis of affairs, exhibitions of 
doubt and fear filling the air with the cry, ‘‘ What be- 
tides us?” but look upon us, and see how this great 
nation, scattered over a territory three thousand by 
three thousand, separated by vast chains of moun- 
tains, cut in two by rivers, set apart by lakes, domi- 
nated by different climates breeding different inter- 
ests, has suffered that which would have cracked and 
even crumbled many a European dynasty, and no harm 
has befallen us. It is a theme for gratitude. 4 

I may mention, as another element in our national 
history which demands reflection and gratitude, the 
career of our national debt. The essential prevalence 
of moral sense among this heterogeneous nation is 
shown in the final and victorious tendencies of finan- 
cial matters. Six thousand million dollars was the 
cost of emancipation, and the restriction and oblitera- 
tion of the heresy of State sovereignty, We purchased 
ourselves free; we bought out a vicious and perverting 
industrial scheme; we bought a ruinous heresy in re- 
spect to the States; and it cost us six thousand 
million dollars; and it wags cheap. There’ were 
two steps that were taken in the direction of 
moral sense. The first was the recognition of the 
sanctity of the national debt of six thousand million 
dollars. There were two assailants: repudiation, open 
and bold in some in some instances, and masked in 


| others; and then, as a kind of development of repudi- 


ation, dishonest money with which to pay the honest 
debt. These two serpents were like the two fabled 
serpents that the gods sent to destroy Hercules as he 
lay in his cradle. He seized one of them, the myth 
says, with his left hand, and the other with his right, 
and strangled them. The devil sent us two serpents 
of the dragon brood—repudiation and dishonest money: 
and the spirit of patriotism among our people seized 
one with the left hand and the other with the right, 
and all but their tails, which yet wriggle, are dead. 
The victory is substantially gained; and I call you 
who are denizens and born citizens of this land to 
bear witness that the mischief-makers were not foreign- 
ers among us, but that, as a general fact, we very 
largely owe our exemption from this national dishonor, 
which would have been worse than slavery had been, 
to the moral element in the West and North West that 
has been brought hither with the Germanic races who 
stood by us in the war, and who also stood by us in 
peace, and in the most critical and unregulated periods 
of it. Therefore, we owe to our foreign citizens a 
debt of gratitude which is but poorly paid by giving 
them all the opportunities which our own children 
-have; arid it should bring to an end all opprobrious 
speeches and epithets concerning them. 

We shall see another victory by and by, but a 
little further along, as to the resolution of this coun- 
sel. There have been two systems of taxation co- 
operating, one direct and the other indirect. One is 
called ‘‘internal revenue,” and the other ‘‘ tariff.” 
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Politicians are getting ready to medicate, and largely 
to reduce, internal taxation, in order that they may 
fortify the tariff. That Chinese wall which shuts us 
out from other nations, that barrier—the last barrier to 
liberty that is left among our people, among a people 
that have liberty in every thing else except trading 
where they can buy the cheapest and sell the best— 
this is a subject of counsel to-day among our people. 
They are considering not only how to diminish the 
interval revenue, but how to put one extra stone upon 
the top of a wall that, like a Chinese wall, shuts us 
out from all the world. They propose to refuse to 
commerce the liberty to fly the world over; but then 
they #re going ‘to enlarge the liberty of tobacco and 
rum by taking the tax off fromthem! They propose 
to remit all taxation on ships, and even to endow them 
from the public fund, but to make it impossible for 
them to bring back foreign products to our tariff- 
closed ports. 

Well, I am not discouraged. This is a battle of 
liberty. Like all others, it will conquer in the end. 
The liberty of thought is established; the liberty of 
conscience, in whose behalf so much blood was shed, 
is established ; the liberty of civil government, free- 
dom of the citizen in his person and property and in- 
fluence, is established; and now freedom of mankind 
in commerce, the liberty to buy and sell where it is 
most profitable without any artificial restraints, is the 
next battle for liberty; and there is no doubt as to 
what the outcome will be. All men that are disinter- 
ested, all men that are intelligent and thoughtful, all 
men that are informing themselves on this subject, are 
on one side; and the men who are the powerful pro- 
moters of tariff are the men who are interested in the 
products of it. There is not a college or university 
on this continent, except one, in which free-trade 
- doctrines are-not taught. The philosophic, the calm, 
the dispassionate men all stand on one side, and the 
interested men stand on the other. It is said in answer 
to this, ‘‘Oh, they do not know anything about it; 
they are not acquainted with business.” We are ac- 
quainted with principles; and in the end they will 

Looking abroad, as we must, across the stormy 
scenes, the barometer of Europe indicates the coming, 
1 think, of good weather. We are living so near to- 
gether, all the world over, that we ought not to regard 
God’s mercies to our nation as separated from his ad- 
minist ‘ation over all other nations on the globe. We 
are brethren. We are of one flesh. 

The recuperative power of nations, as it is being 
manifested in modern times, isa theme which needs a 
great deal more unfolding than I can give it in the few 
moments at my command. The nations of the world 
arose, grew rich and corrupt, fell, and could not come 
out of their sepulchers. Babylon had no second Baby- 
lon; Assyria had no second Assyria; Persia had no 
‘second Persia. The old nations—-the Egyptians, and 
~ all that were beyond the flood thitherward—swelled to 
national proportions and grandeur, and, perishing, per- 
ished for ever. Modern nations rise and fall ; the seed 
remains in the ground ; and when the winter of their 
adversity is past they sprout again. Greece is not dead. 
Italy is not dead. Trampled down by ecclesiastical 
and civil oppressions, she will lie low for along period, 


but she is revived and reviving, and is coming up with - 


all the tokens of a glorious future. The cloud of wit- 
nesses that overhang her (her poets, her artists, her 
literary men, her philosophers, yea, and her old heroes 
of the Romah epoch) behold the rise of a new sun, 
and a more glorious day for Italy than she ever had 
before. 

So long as a nation can have a Castelar, she need 
not, though her name be Spain, fear but that she will 
arise from her tomb. Lazarus may come forth even in 
Spain. 

Austria is a far more hopeful nation than when she 
was besotted with power. She was beaten down, and 
the result has been remarkable in that the adversary 
that beat her down has become imperial and oppress- 
ive of liberty, while Austria has become liberal, and 
seeks her overthrow in the battle-field. Institutions 
of liberty have thriven apace with her. Throughout 
Hungary, which i» well-nigh a republic, and through- 
out the German Republic, the opening of schools, 
the remission of taxation, the giving up of military 
ambition, the developing of all her resources, both edu- 
cational and material, has created the Austria of to- 
day, that we know nothing, or comparatively little, of. 
The plowing of war is a terrible plowing; but when 
God sows the seeds of peace, of liberty and of intelli- 
gence in the furrows which war makes, blessed be war! 

Russia is not standing sleek, fat and happy: Rus- 
sia keeps house on a powder-magazine. It is too late 

the history of the world for oppression to hold such 
absolute sway as it does in Russia. You might as 
well undertake to establish the dead of winter in the 
middle of May as to undertake to establish the tyranny 
of ‘oppression in a modern nation so near to civilizing 
influences as Russia is to-day; but in her disintegra- 


tion there is hope. She must take her baptism as all 
nations have; but when she emerges, the name writ- 
ten on her brow will not be 7’sar, but Liberty. 

That which is true of Austria is true of France. Was 
there ever a surprise to nations greater than the 
overthrow of France in her military power? She had 
the discernment to know that it was the German 
school-house that upset her forts and destroyed her 
armies. She recognized the superior nature of those 
men who had by law been forced through the schools, 
academies, and the whole training process in the army 
of the German Empire. It was the power of organized 
intelligence that overthrew the peasantry of France ; 
and to-day the common-schocl is increasing faster than 
muskets or cannons arein France. Common-schools 
are the true forts in any nation; they are the arsenals; 
and the weapons therein are open to the hands of every 
citizen; and a nation whose churches and schools 
confront each other in a mutual sympathy may be like 
grass cut bythe scythe of revolution, but its roots, 
like those of grass, remain, and spring up again 
after every shower. France has occasion to thank 
God to-day that she went into war with Germany. And 
are not all theseglements indicating a great underlying 
moral power which is leading on to the ripeness of 
time and the world ? 

Even Rome gives me, to-day, a theme of gratitude 
and of satisfaction. The Papacy has lost its territory. 
The people have got it. It is not sunk in tue sea, nor 
lost. The Papacy has lost secular power. It holds no 
civil reins in its hands. Better hands are holding it. 
Secular power continues as an fhe w-2nie government. 
The Pope looks out from his self-imposed prison upon 
the imperial city, and mourns, as is natural, that it is 
not his; but he can well afford t? compensate himself 
by saying, ‘‘ Well, the world is mine”; for, stripped of 
secular power and carnal tendencies that carried temp- 
tations mightier than the resisting force which stood 
over against them, shut up to pure spiritual influence, 
with its long history, with its magnificent organiza- 
tion, with the power which inheres in its dedicated 
leaders and members, Kome is going to be one of the 
factors of the regeneration of the world. I do not de- 
sire to see her dragged a captive at the chariot wheels 
of patriotism; I do not desire to see her sunk to the 
bottom of the sea like a mountain on fire; I desire, for 


the glory of God, and for the honor of my kind, to see 


Rome come to a pure, sweet, benign spiritual influence, 
and bear her legends, and all her attractive ceremonies 
(to the mass oi men attractive, but not to me), out in 
the cause of a true humanity and a true religion. 
day seems dawning. These material elements have 
clogged her; they have hindered her; but she is not 
dead ; she is only sleeping ; and methinks that if angels 
wait upon her she dreams, and that as she dreams it is 
of a people made free by the power of a true Christian 
spiritual religion. 

If we go out of Europe to the far East, the signs are 
that the morning star is dawning there. Is there an- 
other instance in the history of the world in which a 
people have risen from semi-civilization tending toward 
barbarism to self-government as rapidly as Japan has ? 
She is a wonder of times and of nations. When men 
think contemptuously of China, let them pause. China, 
interpreted through the mouth of a boisterous Irish- 
man, is one thing; but China, interpreted by the great 
facts that are in her history, is quite another thing. 
Do you know that she is to the modern East what the 
Jew was to medieval Europe—the broker and com- 
mercial agent of the world? Do you know that in 
Oriental Oceanic times the China merchant and the 
China banker dispossessed every other one, and that 
there is no nation on earth that can maintain its fiscal 
matters alongside of the dispossessing Chinaman? D> 
you know that men who are informed on this subject 
are beginning very much to fear that the Chinese as- 
cendency will be felt in all the markets of the globe 
where money clinks and bills are exchanged ? 

Nor is this the only indication of renewed life in 
this great nation. All her internal economies are be- 
ing ameliorated. Once she broke the bounds of 
nationality, and swept clear across the plains ; nor was 
she stayed till she touched with her feet the waters of 
the Mediterranean. Let not European nations too 
cheaply and too foolishly defy her. She may yet wave 
her banners again over the minarets of Constantinople, 
and settle the long unsettled question—notin your day 
nor mine, but in the near day. I thank God for that. 
I thank God for anything that shall put the impudent 
scoffing, the blasphemous decrying of nations at an 
end, and make men respect each other as a preliminary 
to loving one another. 

I have reserved, until the last, our mother and our 
dearest national friend. When, on the plains of York- 
town, the representatives of imperial France received 
the enthusiastic welcome of this nation, they received 
that which was generous and true and superficial ; for 
our feeling toward France does not represent moral 
enthusiasm. Blood is stronger than water. Blood 
tells. Much as we are glad of the hospitalities and 


The 


| 


her our religion. 


glowing receptions that were awarded to the helper of 
our youthful struggles, France, yet, when the Presi- 
dent, with singular taste and beauty, issued his com- 
mand that at the going down of the sun the British 
flag, on which no sun ever goes down, wh:ch waves in 
sunlight around the globe, should be saluted by the navy 
and the army, that gave a thrill of pleasure, I think, to 
every honestgsoul in the land greater than was stirred 
by any of the dignities and proprieties that were 
shown to France. No, no; we are English. We are of 
Great Britain, I mean—not English strictly as being 
of Anglo-Saxon blood, though we are that. Men who 
attempt to trace themselves from the Celt, from the 
Saxon or from the Norman, may find a drop of blood 
here, and a drop of blood there ; but the Celt, the Saxon 


and the Norman have been pretty thoroughly mixed up 


in the Kingdom of Great Britain, and we have our share 


of the blood of each. There are very few of us, I think, 


who came down straight from any particular nation- - 
ality. But Great Britain is our mother and our father. 
We derive from her our common law. We derive from 
her the whole system of our courts. In the main we 
derive from her our literature. Surely we derive from 
We derive from her those principles 
which have evolved liberty upon this continent. Great 
Britain is just like us, only a great deal smaller. She 
is a garden, and we are a prairie. She sows seed as a 
gardener does. We sow seed as a farmer does. When 
we look at her it is not another kind of grain or fruit 
that we see. When she looks at us, if she be wise, it 
is no longer a dispossessing people that she sees. She 
raised the seed. We sowed it. Our institutions are 
hers. We can never separate ourselves from the pro- 
foundest sympathy with everything that belongs to 
Great Britain. Therefore, as I see a steady progress 
going on I thank God that it is reformation and not 
revolution. It is characteristic of moral sense on the 
globe that things that used to require two or three 
hundred years can now be wrought in a single genera- 
tion, that reformations which shook the very framework 
of society can be carried on by the mere help of 
society itself, and that a man can see in his own life- 
time the substantial history of five hundred old years 
evolved in such a nation as Great Britain. 

We look upon the revolution which is going on 
under the inspiration and guidance of that one man— 
whose name together with the names of Cobden and 
John Bright will go down to posterity like the names 
of Pym, and Hampden, and John Milton, and other 
heroes of the reformation—Gladstone, whose arms 
have encircled the learning of the globe; a man who 
knows what isto be known from the very topmost 
lock of old Jupiter’s bair in days gone by to what is 
known of the Jupiter of liberty of to-day. Under the 
guardianship of this great soul, disinterested, unselfish, 
unambitious except for the things that are for the 
good of his kind and of his country—who makes us 
prouder of humanity than if he had not lived—under 
his guardianship Ireland is undergoing a revolution in 
the tenure of land. It is but the first stroke, however, 
of a wider revolution. Scotland is ready, and Eng- 
land is ready; and with the revolution of the land 
policy of the empire there is to be a very great change 
in the dominance of the upper classes. With that 
white thunder of the ballot in their hand, and with the 
land policy changed, the working men of Great Britain 
and of Europe are going to bring to terms those that 
hitherto have made them beasts of burden while they 
rode in the saddle and directed their movements. 

Yet all this is not going to be disastrous. There is 
going to be change, working steadily, I believe, in some 
degree, under Christian inspiration. The Church of 
England, great in its history, I think is to be discon- 
nected from the State, and to pursue, as Rome will 
pursue, her spiritual work by herself. The property 
will be divided and distributed among the men who 
work the soil. The government itself will no longer 
be dominated by scions of an effete nobility, or an 
active nobility. Common men are coming to be felt. 
The genius of the working people is yet to shine 
brightly in ascendency over all the empire. 

So, Icome back from this very brief outlook, and 
look upon the condition of our nation not as one that 
sees no difficulties. I see many; but they are elouds 
that bear rain, and not storms. I look over the whole 
world and see how long the time yet is in which things 
shall be brought even to the level of our own nation ; 
but I see that they are coming, and I recall the state- 
ment of Professor Guyot, who said that there were 
three periods in the life of every plant—one very slow, 
another much more rapid, and the next of a whirling 
rapidity. First is growth by the root, obscure, hidden, 
and very slow. Then is growth by the stem, much 
faster. Last is growth by the flower and the fruit, 
which rushes. 

The world has grown by the root. The long periods 
of delay are past. It is now growing by the stem, and 
making haste. We are on the eve of that last period 
when it shall blossom and bring forth fruit to the glory 
of God and the joy of men. God speed it in his day. 
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nished gratuitously on application to Harrer & 
BROTHERS. 


72 pages on tintec 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 


A four-page illustrated paper for Sunday-Schools, 
Organizations, and Families, with choice 
reading from the best writers for children and youth. © 
Filled with Stories, Anecdotes, Black-Boa 
cises, Tllustrations, Music, etc., ete. 
ished MONTHLY, at 25 cents per year, single copies. 

, 12 cents Ad year when four or more copies are 
when four or wore are 

EEKLY for single copies. 50 cents | 
pon when four and upward are sent to ope address, | 
Sent for it. 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing A 

58 Keade Stree 


t@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
titles of between three and four thousand vc'umes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Ara Franklin Square, New York. 


w York. 
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Deo. 7, 1881. 


THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


YOUNG FOLK’S HISTORY 


OF THE 
WAR KOK THE UNION. 


By John D. Champlin, Jr., Editor of the ‘* Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia ” 8vo. Copiously illustrated, 
_* Ts a book that can be hearlily recommend- 
ed, as designed to meet a real want, and 
meeting it well. Indeed, the book gives a good 
deal more than it promises, for it is equally 
well adapted to general readers who are nol 
‘* young folks.” It is, in short, a well writien 
and entertaining history of the War of the 
Rebellion, very fair and impartial in tone, 
and aiming rather at incident and graphic 
narrative than at political and strategic analy- 
sis, although these are not neglected; ajfording, 
therefore, probably as good an account of 
these events as most will desire. It is copious- 
ly illustrated, as well with maps and plans as 
with portraits, views and pictures of special 
objects of interest. Few or none of the tllus- 
trations are ‘‘ made-up” pictures. There is 
an inder.—THE NATION. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


NEW YORK, 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, 27 & 20 West Twenty- 
third Street (fourth door from Fifth Avenue 
Hotel), invite special attention to their very 
extensive stock of HOLIDAY BOOKS in 
clothand fine bindings: Theirstyles of library 
bindings in Calf. Morocco, Levant, Sealskin, 


etc., are especially elegant, and represent all. 


the standard authors. In CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS they coffer a practically endless as- 
sortment.from both English and American 
publishers, and on them a special reduction 
is made during December. Their stock of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS is by far the largest 
in the city. 


Mine Stationery. — - 


In their Stationery Department, G. P. Put- 
NAM'S Sons, 27 & 29 West Twenty-third St., 
New York, invite special attention to their 
very extensive stock of Fine Writing Papers, 
Correspondence Cards, Papeteries, etc. They 
offer many designs in stamped papers not to 
be found elsewhere, and execute in their own 
Manufacturing Department orders for every 
description of Engrav Ing; Printing, and 
Stamping. - 


* As aman is known by his company, 80 a man’s 
company may be known by his manner of express- 
ing himself.”—SwiFt. 


THE VERBALIST : 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the 
Right and the Wrong Use of Words, and to 


some other Matters of Interest to those who 


would Speak and Write with Pre priety. Includ- 
inga Treatise on Punctuation. By Alfred Ayres. 


‘*We remain shackled by timidity. till we have 
earned to speak with propriety.”— (Johnson. 


Just ready. 18mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.00. 


THE ORTHOEPIST : 


A Manual, containing about Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a 
Considerable Number of the Names of Foreign 
Authors, Artists, etc., that are often mispro- 
nounced. By Alfred Ayres, author of *“*The 
Verbalist.”’ 


** This little book has been made for the use of 
those who aim to have their practice in speaking 
English a Sigs to the most approved orthoepica:! 
usaze,”—{From Preface. 

This book has passed throu _ ten editions within 
the year since it was publish 


18mo, cloth, extra. U nieve with **The Ver- 
balist.” Price, $1.00. 
Verbalist” and ‘‘The Orthoe are ele- 


nt hand- volumes, printed and bouud, 
with gilt or red edges 


For sale by ali booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 


of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1. 3 & 5 8rT., 


WHAT ABOUT FRED? 


B. P. Chamberlain, author of ‘‘ The Mistress 
of ths House," ‘* A Rare Piece of Work,” &c., Imo, 


A First-Rate Story. 
GOOD, SENSIBLE and PRACTICAL. 


GOOD without being 
‘ SIMP eee but not Sil! 
SIBLE, 
PRACTICAL. the same time 
INTERESTIN 
the MSS. of 


So says our reader after 

this story, and we believe the Boys for whom it is 
intended will agree with this opinion and render a 
unanimous verdict in favor of ‘‘WHAT ABOUT 


New YORK. 


T. ¥, CROWELL & CQ., 13 Astor Place, N, Y, 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MERICA,—A By Mac- | 


KENZIE. cloth, 
THENINETEE CENTURY. -A History. 
By RoOBEKT MACKENZIE. cloth, $1.50. 

INDI PICTURES,—Drawn_ with pen 
pencil. the Rev. W. Urnwick, M.A. lunyperial 
8vo, cloth, *rull gilt, $3, 50. 

THE EASTERN ARCHEPELAGO. A des- 
crip tion of the scenery, animal and vegetabie lite, 

wcople, and physical wonders of the mee ds in the 
hastern Seas, by the anthor of ‘* Recent Poisar 
Voyages,” ete. svo, cloth extra, fully aaatrated. 

2.00. 


FAMILY FORTUNES.—A_ domestic story. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. Cloth, $1.75. 

THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA.—A record of modern discovery. By 
JOHN GEDDIE. Wmo, cloth, illustrated, $1 5v. 

BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 
CHILDREN BUSY, CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, CHILDREN SAD.—An 
illustrated book of Child-life printed 
in colors. Small 4to, faney boards. 

PUSS UN BOOTS. With orivinal illustrations 
E. K. JOHNSON. Printedin colors. Isimo, fancy 
boards, gilt edves. 75 cents. 

I. ITTLLE RED RIDING HOOD. With orizi- 
na! illustrations by M. E. EpWakps. Printed in 
colors. 1l6mo, fancy boards, gilt edwes. 75 cents. 

oP Avy of the above may be hadof the principal! 
hook-sellers, or will be forwarded, post free, on 
receipt of price, by 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEEKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


William Cullen Bryant's 
LIBRARY OF 


POETRY AND SONG, 


2,000 Poems from 700 Authors. 

English, Scottish, Irish, Awerican; including 
T from the German; Fre sch, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Persian, Latin, Greek, Chi 
nese, Sanskrit—the masterpieces of all cou utries and 
all agres 


20 Departments. 
Cl ildhood and Youth, Love, Marriage, Home, Ab- 
sence, Bereavement, Re lizgion, Sentiment, 
Patriotic, Dese riptive, Humorous, ete. 


Apt and Famous Quotations. 

Classified under the above named departments, 
with Analytical Index of 12,000 references, wivine 
nearly every well-known brief passage and phrase 
from the poetical literature of our lansruage. 


Full Indexes. 

Of Authors, giving nativity, nom de plume, date 
of birth, death, etc., and titles of poems; also of 
first lines, quotations, etc, 


Illustrations. 

Including new steel Bryant Portrait, Autograph 
Mauuscripts of celebrated Authors, Homes of Amer- 
ican poets. and other full-page Engr avings. 


A Library of Poetry and Classified 
Dictionary of Quotations. 


New, enlarged edition, with Memoir of Lruant, 
over 1,000 double- column n pages, in eleyant bindinys. 


“$4 HAPPY THOUGIIT.” 
SHAKESPEARE FOR THE 
Young Foux. 


Three typical plays: ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream You Like It;” ‘‘Julius Cwsar.” Fad- 
ited by Prof. Robert R. Raymond, Principal of the 
Boston Schoo] of Oratory. 


““One of the choice books of the season. . . of 
genuine and pefmanent value. To bring the great- 
est of. English writers into the familiar thougbt of 
young reade rs has often been attempted, but rarely 
‘The illustrations are both spir- 
ited and [Christian Union. 

‘It differs from all other books of the kind that we 
-have seen, in telling the story of the plays more in 
detail, and in the frequent _ roduction of long pas- 
aa from the original text. he work is every 

well done.”’-—-[Prof. Wim. J. ‘Rolfe, Shakespeare 

Editor Literary W orld. 

‘* This fine book supplies a want long felt.”—[The 
Churchman, } 
and Profusely Illustrated. 


and E 


Tue Lovers or Pro- 
VENCE. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 

A Song-Story of the Troubadours, “rom a MS. 
the XJXth Ce translated from the 
Frenchoy A. Brpa by A. RODNEY MACDONOUGH, 
**A delightful picture of mediw#val romance, pure 

intone and painted with a delicacy of stroke and 

vividness of coloring attained i a few modern compo- 
sitions. The make-up of the book is in ececrsmoaad 
with its charming contents. Nation 
** There is certainly nothing more attrac tive in the 
wh ve list of holiday books, and, better than that, 
there has been no worthier literary performance 
given to the public recently.”—[N. Y. Evening Post. 


Printed on large, cream-laid paper, with red mar- 
ginal rule. /ilustrated with beautiful engravings, 
after original designs, by Alexander Bida, Mary 
Ha'lock Foote, William Hamilton Gibson and Fred- 
erick Dielman. 


Bound in silk-pattern eloth, beveled boards, with 
elaborate design af gold and ink tracery, vi/t "ed 
$3.50; full calf, or morocco, antique, gilt, 87. 


.” Our new Illustr: ated Catalogue of Holiday and 
books mailed free on application. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


23d THOUSAND. 


The first edition of 20,000 copies | yp 
of E. P. Roe’ s new story, ‘ ‘Without 
a Home,’’ is exhausted, and a sec- 
one edition, 23d thousand, will be 
ready this week at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 755 Broadway, 


New York. 


WHITE & STOKES, 
1152 BROADWAY, 
have just published the Prize Painting Book, 


‘““COOD TIMES,” 


‘By Dora Wheeler, winner of the Second Prang 
Prize for Christmas Cards for 135l,etce. An 

® exquisite Color-Book for children, having y also 
designs in outline for painting. 

To the children who color the outline pages best 
Three Prizes, amounting to $150, willl be award- 
ed by turee well-known artists as judges. 

Price $1.50. 

*“* Exceedingly attractive and very desirable as a 

vift book for young people.”--Boston Home Journal, 


“THE CHRISTMAS OWL:” 


Stuffed with spicy, entertaining and instructive 
matter for old and young, by Mrs. Martha J. Lam), 
author of ** Homes of America, ete. Cover 
printed im colo’s, and represe uting an Owlon a 
chimney wat ching for Santa Claus. Put up in en- 


velopes. Price 50 cents. 
“The geueral result is | 
Hlerald. 


-*A quaint conception admirably carried out.”— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 


WHITE & STOKES, 1152 Brondway. N.Y. 


cannot too highly 
praise this lovely book, 
Both poetry and pictures 
are refined, graceful and 
charming — Mrs. Marguret 
Sangster’s comments in the 
Christian Inte lligencer on 


TUTTI FRUTTI, 


The most artistic juvenile 
holiday book in the mar- 
Ket this year. 


Ambitious young colorists 
can win reputation if suc- 
cessful in coloring this 
book, with such a jury of 
auwardus Louis (. Tillany 
John La Farge, 
Vedder. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’S 
SUPERIOR BIBLES 
AND 
Miscellaneous Publications, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, 
New York. 


These Publications can be ordered throuch any 
of the leading Booksellers, or will be miailet direct. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS, 


The Largest Editions Ever Published! 


SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION 
in LONDON and AMERICA 
OF THE 
Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
OF THE 
Illustrated London 
AND THE 
London Graph ic. 


The edition of the CHRIS TMAS NUMBE mos oe 
LONDON GRAPHIC this year will be Soe. 
cepies,; and the of the CHRISTMAS Ni 
BER of the ILLUSTRATED NEWS will 
be SOMETHING E NORMOU 

Last year the whole editions rat sold to the trade 

in one day, and the MONEY WAS RETURNED FOR 
1 100.04 10 COPIES of the GRAPHIC which the pub- 
lishers were unable to supply. The PRICES ROSE 
BE Ae CHRISTMAS FROM (oe to 500 PER 
CENT. IN LONDON AND NEW 

The ‘editions for this year ARE. NOW READY 
Price per copy, 50 cents each. 


THE Al, NE Ss CO., 
31 Beekman St., New Yo 
Sole for the United States anada. 


Ne ws 


Yearly subscriptions received for the ILI 
TRATED LONDON NEWS, LONDON GRAPHIC, 
PUNCH, and ALL FOREIGN P UBLICATIONS, 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII, is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO,, 
Publishers, 


READY DECEMBER Ist. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 4 


By fra D. Sankey, Jas. MeQGraunahan, 
and George C. Stebbins. 


727 Chentunt Street, 


A COLLECTION OF 


New Songs & Gospel Meetings | ¢ 


Millions who have used the preceding num bers, 
and now desire something new, will be ethd to get 
No. 4. Some of these songs have already been sung 
by Meesrs. Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins in 
their mneeeting with great acce; tance. They are now 
together for the first and it hoped 
will prove as useful as those that have been so uni- 

vérsally adopted all over the wor!d. 


Music Edition in Boards, $30 per 400; 35 cts. by Wail. 
Word “ Paper, $5 6 


May is ordered through any Bookseller or Music 
Dealer, or from the Pubtishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
New York, 
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‘The Latest and Best 


Hudson’s Harvard | 


Edition 
Published in this Country. 


The ‘‘Harvard Edition” will embody the ripest 
resultacf Mr. Hudson's long +tuly, and, in point of 
Shakespearian scho arshin, will cominand the con- 
fidence and respect of all stadent« and specialists. 
Mr. Hudson's skill and judgment as a commentator 
are Well known. His eclio'ursh'p is sympathetic as 
well as critical, andas an int rpreter of Shakespeare 
he has qualifications ior couveying information to 
and interesting the uncritical rereder which are shared 
by few Shakc#poarean scholars. No better invest- 
ment could be made for the home library than the 
purchase of this admirable work. The Christian 


Union. 


GINN, HEATH, & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York,and Chicago, 


tanciarc and juvelle books from 


our ‘New Holiday Ce 


‘ty to fifty per cent. saved by 
br. ne your holiday, illustrated, 


italowrue, 


free to all. send) ostal, 


Sts! reads 
All be uke warra new and per- 


fect. Packed free of chare 
"Tt LAURIAT 
301.303. & 303 Washinton Street, 


BY ARRANG EME. AUTHOR. 


The Edition of 
MOTHER GOOSE 
Or, Old Nursery Rhymes, 
ILLLUSTRATED BY 
KATE GREENAWAY. 


PRINTED IN COLORS 


CEO. ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


New York. 


& NewYenr's Cards 


Fine Stationery and Engravings. 
Prang’s Prize Cards, 


Anda large assortme int of Iniported Ca.ds at Whole- 
ai le rice 
MONOG AYN, RESTS, VISITING AND 


ENGRAVED & PRINTED. 


ORDERS BY WAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 
Just Published. 


i). L. PILLSBURY. 


| 680 Sixth Ave. N.Y. - 
HOME 


AND F ARM. 


A Semi-monthly Record ior Farmers. 
FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Avents’ Outtit. aud our new and Attractive Premium 


Catalogue. 
Address-, 
Home and Farm, 
Care B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Kentucky. 


CHRISTM AS MUSIC, 


CHRIST THE LORD. 


iams. For Mixed Voices, 
sic. Choirs and Socicties cs 
Xmas performiance, cel 


Send for List of Chrisimas Carols. 


BEAUTIES OF S. \CRED SONG. «fit 


Cloth, $2.60; Boards, * nobie present for 
who love the best. f the most successful 
songs Of the day, by 40 COD Losers. 


songs, lulliabiesand Kindervurten | sxe. (61.88. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 2.2m: 


#3, gilt. The new and mort favorite col'ection. 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM, 


the Vikings of the North Wild and beautiful. 
boards; 


FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SON se eloth ; 


$3, gil 't. Franz’s own © lition of his famous German 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA. wood 


Choruses, Quartets, Solos,cte. Sacred words and 
spirited music, 


Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON O., Broadway, N. Y. 
NOW friends the CHuncH MIRROR. Only sv 
cents a year. Vo see is to subscribe. 


Send for sample =m 'y With premium offer. 
CHURCH Minkor, Boston, Mass. 


THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1881, 


By Danks, SZ kp hundred. ‘‘ Birth of Clirist,” 
Cantata of 4s es, 20 cents. Send for 


Just out, Cantata for 
by W. Will- 
id at ttractive mu- 
learn it fora 


is the time to geet ris h by showing your 


GORDON SON, 15 East Mth St., New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXIV., No 23. 


Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union 1 to Gos- 
pelizeall the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benejit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of praetieal science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


DECEMBER. 


The year is about to close. Look back 
upon your toil. In what respect will 
your year’s labor bear an approval when 
calmly examined? Can you honestly 
acquit yourself of indolence and care- 
lessness? And as honestly take credit 
for enterprise, activity and a desire for 
improvement ? Your barns are full— 
your granary is heavy with grain—the 
year’s bounty has followed a year’s la- 
bor, and if you have the heart of a man 
you will not forget the Source whence 
your blessings have come. You have 
perhaps done well by your stock, and in 


so far as the body is concerned, for your, 


children; but what have you done for 
their education ? What have you done 
to promote popular education? Are 
you doing anything to make your neigh- 
borhood better? What good newspapers 
do you provide for your family ? Do you 
lay out as much money for books as you 
do for tobacco ? In looking forward to 
the next year, you ought to mark out 
your personal course by good resolu- 
tions, and your business course by a 
definite plan of operations. It would 
be well if a farmer should know before- 
hand everything he means todo; and 
afterward if he has kept such an account 
that he can tell anything he has done. 
Sleighing for the young and gay and 
warm fire-sides for the aged are what 
are now most thought of. Those who 
are best provided with the comforts of 
life should remember their less favored 
brethren.-—{Henry Ward Beecher’s book 
n *‘Fruits, Flowers and Farming.’ } 


SOILING AND GRAZING HENS. 
By Geo. May POWELL. 


We often hear of soiling and of grazing 
cattle, sheep and horses; soiling and grazing 
hens is quite as practicable, and, in propor- 
tion to cost, more profitable. 3 

The profits of thrifty chickens are'so great, 
in proportion to the time and money invested, 
that itis important to gather and scatter in- 
formation relative to the methods employed 
by those who keep them thriftily. Such gath- 
ering and scattering of facts may result here 
and there in humble independence for a 
worthy family. Such independence may give 
measurable relief from want Or crime, or 
both. It may thus be the means of giving the 
best of all help: belping people to help them- 
selves. 

The chickens and eggs from a couple of 
dozen hens not infrequently form a large if 
not the major portion of the living of a small 
family. Sometimes they furnish the entire 
living. This, too, when the range is as ‘small 
asa single town lot fifty feet wide and one 
hundred feet long, which is the location of the 
humble village home of a poor family. We 
know a family on such alot. They are wide- 
ly known as keeping the best breeds, and only 
the best breeds. They sell their fowls for a 
dollar apiece, and eggs for fifty cents per set- 
ting of thirteen eggs. These are low figures 
for first class fanciers’ stock, but they insure 
sale for all they have to sell. Even their 
small lot of ground is eo divided that they can 
keep the two breeds they consider best apart. 
These breeds are the Plymouths: and the 
Cochins. 

Another case, of which we Knew personally, 
was a widow who kept herself and two chil- 
dren chiefly by the sale of eggs from fowls 
she kept on a villuge lot. The leading feat- 
ure of her management was soiling her fowls. 
She found by experience that there was no 
more important part of successful egg culture 
than furnishing her hens with green herbage 
food in the winter. To accomplish this she 
kept the south windows of her house full of 
trays about eighteen inches wide, three feet 
long and three inches deep. These trays were 


filled with earth, and sown with wheat. The 
earth was kept well watered, and the grain 
grew with remarkable thriftiness. As often 
as the spires’ or foliage grew to be two or three 
inches long she clipped it with her shears and 
fed it to the laying hens. This was a case of 
soiling hens which we personally knew to be 
successfully carried out. The woman was a 
Southern loyalist whose husband and sons 
had been killed in the late war. Her and 
their well-known loyalty had resulted in even 
her ostracism after her supports had been 
taken fromher. This was carried to such an 
extent as to partially rob her of the value of 
a considerable property, finally drive her from 
it and compel her to move North, and eke 
out her subsistence by the means above sug- 
gested. 

This soiling method practiced by her may 
be enlarged on, and supplemented by asystem 
of grazing which is advafitageous in many 
ways. 

Few sights are more desolate than most 
gardens in late autumn, during the winter, 
and in early spring. Straggling corn and 
cabbage stalks, wads of potato, melon and 
tomato vines are scattered over the ground. 
The whole surface, by comparison, looks per- 
haps more dreary just because a month or 
two before it was covered by well arranged and 
thrifty crops. Much of this may be changed 
by a‘tmethod which is advantageous in vari- 
ous ways. As late even as the sunshiny days 
of the last of November, and which extend 
often into December, the whole surface of the 
garden may be raked over, and sown with 
winter wheat, or winterrye. Of course it is 
better to be done in October. It will do often, 
however. as late as November or December. 
This winter grain comes up, and during the 
late Fall, at open times in the winter, and 
in the early spring it furnishes first-class 
grazing for the hens, increasing their laying 
qualities to a remarkable degree. At leasta 
bushel of seed should be sown on a quarter 
of an acre. This is more than double the 
seed used when sowing for a crop of grain. 

It makes the ground look even and green 
instead of rough, disorderly and desert like. 
It therefore pays abundantly for the trouble 
and expense, simply as an element of beauti- 
fying the premises, and making the home sur- 
roundings look cheerful. Last, but not least, 
the heavy growth of green, when turned 
under in the spring, more than pays for itself 
by fertilizing for the next season’s garden 
growths. 

The chief gain of the whole operation, 
however, is the grazing it supplies to the lay- 
ing hens. 


FROM THE MAIL. 
[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

1. Is it essential that strawberry plants should be 
covered during the winter? 

2. What isthe best time for applying fertilizing 
material tothe strawberry, and what is considered 
best for the purpose ? 

Pror. C. S. NORTHEND. 
New Britain, Conn. 

1. No, not strictly essential, as some growers 
never cover their plants, but it is very bene- 
ficial,‘and will double the crop of fruit besides 
avoiding the risk of having most of the em- 
bryo fruit-buds killed. When the plants are 
covered with snow during the winter it is not 
so important. What is required is to shade 
the plants, and prevent them from heaving 
out by alternate freezing and thawing. Very 
little covering will do this and bring the plants 
out in the spring fresh and green. 

2. The best system of manuring the straw- 
berry is to apply in the fall along the rows a 
top-dressing of well-rotted stable manure, com- 
post or bone-dust, and in the spring in like 
manner a heavy top-dressing of unieached 
wood-ashes. This should be put on early, be- 
fore the spring rains. Well-rotted stable 
manure, bone-dust and wood-ashes supply all 
that is needed for the strawberry. 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

Dear Str:—Will you please explain to me a little 
more fully the paragraph in last week’s issue about 
roses and coffee? How often should the coffee be 
puton? Should it be put on as strong as it comes 
from the table, or diluted in a bucket of water like 
guano? Is the liquid as valuable as the grounds? 
Ia tea as valuable as coffee? If so, should the tea 
and coffee be mixed? 

Yours very truly, 

MILLVILLE, N. J. 


E. M. 


The paragraph you refer to was taken from 
‘* Vick’s Magazine,” and we simply quoted it 
as an odd suggestion, and not as an experi- 
ence. We do not know or believe that the 
coffee contains any fertilizing qualities in it- 
self. The only use that we can see could be 
made of coffee, would the 


grounds as a mulch. In that case, tea grounds 
would be equally serviceable. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S 
FRUIT FARMS. 


Vines and Trees received in a frozen con- 
dition at this time should not ‘be unpacked 
upon their arrival, but the entire box or 
package placed in the cellar nntil the frost 
has gradually drawn out. Under this treat- 
ment they will generally come out uninjured. 
Advantage may-be taken of a mild spell of 
weather to trench them out in open ground 
until spring, if the season is too far advanced 
to prevent planting now. 


SMALL 


When the strawberries are covered, tender 
canes and vines laid down and protected with 
earth, and everything in the fruit-garden 
treated to a liberal top dressing of well-rotted 
manure or compost, which, by the way, 
should never be omitted in the fall, giving, as 
it does, such a vigorous start in the spring to 
everything to which it is applied, there is 
very little more can be done out of doors until 
spring opens. The tender grapes are pruned 
previous to covering them, but the hardy 
varieties may be trimmed at any time during 
the winter when weather will permit. There 
is, however, plenty for the fruit-grower to do. 
This is the time when his stock of crates 
should be carefully !ooked over, the broken 
ones repaired, and a correct inventory taken 
of both crates and baskets. Thus the needs 
of the coming season may be anticipated and 
a memorandum made of the extra crates and 
baskets that will berequired. Itis well toorder 
these early, so as to secure them promptly, as 
they generally become scarcer and higher in 
price later in the season. No one should 
use dirty or discolored crates and baskets, 
and two seasons’ use will generally make 
them so. A coat of paint will make the crates 
look quite bright again, and baskets are now 
sold 80 cheaply that the old ones should be 
replaced as soon as they become discolored 
and dingy. Itis peor economy to spoil the 
sale of fine fruit by reason of the package. 
For the New York market we have always 
found the round Beecher pints the best for 
strawberries, and the forty-five pint crate the 
best size. Two pints will always bring more 
than one quart of the same berries, and the 
latter carry so much better in pints. In the 
square quarts they settle more, and the quart 
crates are not so well ventilated as the forty- 
five pint crate, as the quarts pack so snugly 
together. Still we use a great many quarts 
in which we ship generally the seconds or 
culls, and quarts are excellent for shipping 
blackberries in. The best sized crate for 
quarts is that holding thirty-two, although 
they may be had for twenty-four or forty- 
eight quarts each. For raspberries tnere is 
nothing so neat and profitable as the small | 
sixtyehalf-pint crates. The baskets are of the | 
round Beecher pattern, and carry raspberries 
in excellent order. The old-fashioned Marl- 
boro’ thirds are still in use throughout this 


section for both strawberries and raspberries, 


but it is to be hoped that the progressive 
fruit-grower will realize how much better and 
more profitable it is for him to use such as I 
have described in preference. For currants 
we have had wooden tills made to fit the 
crates, two in each crate, one upon the other 
but allowing of perfect ventilation between 
each, and these have proved very satisfactory. 
Upon each is painted the tare or weight of the 
till, and upon each end of all the crates and 
packages of every kind is plainly marked the 
name and address of shipper. This is im- 
portant, for the brand of a fruit-grower once 
established his fruit will always sell readily 
upon the strength of that brand. 


Young trees—both fruit and ornamental— 
currants and gooseberry bushes set in the Fall 
should have the soil banked up against the 
stem or trunk, ‘and forming a mound which 
supports the tree and prevents heaving out. 

H. G. CoRNEY. 


CORNWALL-ON-HubDaon, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


ECONOMIZE YOuR TimeE.—Economy in time 
is just as sure to bring success and wealth as 
economy in money. You have no idea how 
much you can do or learn or gain by simply 
taking care of stray moments. Probably 
among no class of people is there better op- 
portunity to apply economy in this respect 
than among the farmers. Now that the long 
winter evenings draw near, each household 
should arrange a plan for the odd hours which 
will otherwise slip by unimproved. A course 
of reading, carefully selected and faithfully 
and diligently pursued around the fireside, 


will make home much more attractive, and 
greatly increase the culture and intellectual 
force of all- who participate. And besides 
yielding a bountiful harvest in the intellectual 
realm it will lead to thoughtful, studious 
habits, and give a fund ef useful information 
which can be made available in the prac- 
tical affairs of life. By ail means utilize the 
spare moments in adding to your mental cap- » 
ital. It is the best investment you can possi- 
bly make. 


Fruit HepGes.—A writer in the ‘‘ Garden- 
er’s Chronicle”’ makes the sensible suggestion 
that division lines between town residences, 
which are now often merely a low hedge, 
might as well be made of currants, gooseber- 
ries or raspberries, as of fruitless thorns or 
evergreens. A wire stretched at two or tkree 
feet above the surface would mark the exact 
division between meum and tuum, and in the 
case of raspberries would serve for both sides 
to attach the tips of their canes to, so as to be 
neatly held up. With due attention to prun- 
ing out immediately after fruiting, tying up 
the shoots for the next year’s bearing, and to 
the equal necessity of hocing and mulching, 
such a division hedge could be made to look 
quite neat, as well as to afford a liberal sup- 
ply of home-grown, well-known and enjoy- 
able berries. 


_ A PLBA FOR THE Fancy Farmer.—Why 
the average farmer should look upon his co- 
laborer who has plenty of means, and an 
inclination to spend them on his farm, with 
disdain, and dub hima ‘‘Fancy Farmer.” 
says a writer in the *‘ New England Farmer,” 
seems most absurd. With his means, by 
building a silo, raising beets or sorghum 
cane, or, in fact, by experiments with the 
many new ideas that come about from time 
to time—experiments that are, to say the 
least, costly, and could not be given a triul 
by his less fortunate brother, who must wait 
some time, until the idea is an assured suc- 
cess, before launching out—the ‘ Fancy 
Farmer” can be of unquestionable value to any 
community where he resides. It is not at all 
necessary, in order to be a farmer, to jog 
along with the slowest, poorest hérse that is 
to be found, nor is it a requirement to wear a 
frock, although that badge of the old and 
hard-working farmer is not the least out of 
place; but it is rather to his credit that his 
horse is a good one, his carriage kept well 
painted, and that his dress should be just as 
good as he can afford. The saying, ‘‘any- 
thing is good enough for a farmer,” is fast 
dying cut; it is being replaced by, ‘‘the 
farmer should have the best,’’ for upon his 
labors does not the prosperity of the country 
depend ? 

What we want is more of these moneyed 
farmers. We want young men, with the 
education of our colleges, and, if they have 
means, s0 much the better, to come into the 
country, buy farms, and, by so doing, be of 
eome use to themselves and those about them, 
and elevate the profession of farming to the 
rank it should hold. This the ‘Fancy 
Farmer” is doing, and we want more of 
them. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
indigestion arising from nerve exhaustion. It 
is an admirable remedy. 

St. Louis, Mo. P. W. M. D. 
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Boston OrFicE: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- | 
field street. 

Koom 99, Ashland Block. 

PuILADEDPHIA OrFice: 66 North Fourth street. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 | 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they ave sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in-— 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible for the | 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by | 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and ad- . 
vertisements should be sent to the ** The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per. 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 


paper, to contribute a testimonial in your behalf. I 


that no psper [of the many I have read) bas 
given me more extensive information of the live | 


Beecher, the eminent divine and journalist, are 
alone worth the money or cost of the paper. This 


have been the receiver of your paper but for a very | 
short time, but long enough to testify of ita great | 
merits. Asan admirer of literature, Lam obliged | 


subjects of the day..I would recommend it toevery | 
individual in the land, for the invaluable informa- 
tion it contains. The **sermons” of Henry Ward 


ani and there fore he lied to me for he said that | LE Sey SON H 
the rest of the papers was beter than that so I give | ELPER i 
him $300 but I would not do it a gain I did not tell H 
stop it as you pleas so I am don 
S108; Questions for all Grades of Scholars; Explanatory, 
Christian Union: | 
The Spiritual and Devotional Notes are by 
Only Five Cents a Quarter in Quantities of Twenty and over. 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
sop taayou plew tam “ Lesson Helper Quarterly” contains the Scripture 
with tepets. of the International Lessons, both old and new ver- 
As an offset to this, the same mail Practical, Devotional and Illustrative Notes; Opinions of 
the Best Commentators; Maps; Reviews; Opening and 
Allow me, as @ subscriber of your invaluable | Closing Exercises, etc, Fifty pages Cvcry quarter, 
It is a Marvel of Condensed Information.” 
REV. C. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D. | 
EIGHT GENTS A QUARTER. THIRTY CENTS A YEAR. 
Published by Eugene R. Smith, 74 Bible House, New York, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 


is equally indorsed by those subscribers with whom 


I am intimately acquainted. May it receive a A Pictorial 
world-wide reputation, and may the day not be far | 
distant when a copy may be found ini every house-— 


hold in the land. O. F. 8. 


act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent BrivGE, Northampton Co., Pa. 


on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tixements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE 
PUBLISHER'S MAIL. 


We have to thank many of our sub. 
scribers for their prompt acknowledg- 
ment of the bills which went to them 


with last week’s paper, and for the cor- 


dial expressions which in frequent in- 
stances accompany their remittances. 
All the remaining bills for subscriptions 
expiring during December will be sent 
out this week, and each subscriber will 
receive at the same time a circular con- 
taining a proposition which we think 
they will be glad to accept. Among the 
letters which came to us by this morn- 
ing’s mail we find two or three that are 
especially gratifying from the apprecia- 
tion which they show of our efforts in 
our readers’ behalf. The first is from 
the pastor of an Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the State of New York. We 
trust that the writer will pardon us for 
taking from it the following extract: 

“To say simply that I am pleased with the Chris- 
tian Union would be a glaring underestimate of the 
facts. Jam delighted with it; and what is more, 
the delight yrows with the mental and spiritual 
richness of each issue, A particular intellectual 
charm to me is the strong comprehensive grasp, 
the frank, fearless tone, the clear, penetrating 
power of analysis and insight, and the rare timeli- 
ness of the editorials, and their religious sweetness, 
and fight and culture. Plymouth Pulpit scems to 
ine an elevating force of the first order. In short, 
the more I see of the Christian Union the more am 
limpressed withit asa crowning masterpiece in 
the art of editing areligious weekly.” 

The second is froma prominent lum- 
ber dealer in Winona, Minn., who states 
concisely and emphatically his reasons 
for taking The Christian Union. 

“*f take the Christian Unien,” he says, ** because 
' T think I get more wheat than chaff. as compared 
with other papers. I believe it honest and general- 
ly sound on political and social questions. Ihave 


great admiration for a journal honest enough, | 
earnest enough and strong enough to criticise the | 


action of its party, its social circie and its church.” 


The third is from an elderly invalid 
lady in Springfield, Mass. We quote 
from it as follows: 


‘‘I think it the best religious paper I have ever 
read. I love its spirit. I do not feel capable of sug- 
gesting anything that I think wouldimprove it. I 
rejoice that the different sects are coming together 
more and more, in the spirit of Christ, and that you 
are helping it on with the same spirit. I should be 
viad to avail myself of your generoug offer by 
sending the name of some with my own, but fear I 
shall not be ableto. I have done what good I conld 
with mice, giving them where IThoped they would 


benefit. Ll bave no fears for the Christian Union, | 


but believe it will live and prosper long after I 
shall cease to be a subscriber, and, I hope and trust, 
from suffering and pain,” 


Occasionally we receive one of a dif- 


ferent tenor, of which the following is a 
specimen. We print it verbatim : 


NORTONVILLE, Nov. 7, 1881. 
Yours Truly 
Mr Abbett 
_ You had no buisness to send the union unless | 
told you to I would not give $i00 per year for the 
union your Agent had a paper that was worth $300 
ber year with him but there has bin no paper like it 


_ These are only specimens of the hun- 
‘dreds of letters which the publisher re- 
ceives every day, and which he believes 
_wili be as interesting to the readers of 
the paper as they are to him. 


**The way to wealth is as plain as the way 
to market. It depends chiefly on two words, 
industry and frugality ; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of 
oth.” 


TEN years ago, if a New York visitor or a 
_ New York citizen desired to satisfy bis artistic 
cravings he could only do it by visiting some 
picture gallery or art store. Thatis happily 
| no longer the case, for business men all over 
the city are now doing their work, of what- 
ever kind, in an artistic way. We advise our 
readers to prove this for themselves by visit- 
ing the new and handsome store of Van 
_Kleeck, Clark & Co., the well-known station- 
ers, at 234 and 235 Broadway, opposite the 
Post Office, The store is commodious and 
_handsomely furnished, the attendants oblig- 
\ing and polite, and the collection of goods 
| beautiful and novel. Their Chriatmas cards 


from German and Eoglish designers, in addi- 


|tion to Prang’s, form an art collection in 
themselves, and make them the down-town 
‘headquarters for this class of goods. One 
'countér is covered with novel olive-wood 
| goods from Vienna, in inkstands and the like 
for the library table. They make a specialty 
of bronze and metal bric-a-brac and porcelain 
works in figures, vases and placques. During 
our visit we were shown some very beautiful 
_ pocket-books decorated with figures in feath- 
ers and embossed colors. The ladies who 
_Visit the store should see the odor cases of 
| Lundborg’s perfumes, which are almost too 
| handsome for use. Whilst this collection of 
fancy goods and holiday presents is so fine, 
the firm pay special attention to engraving, 
and fine stationery work, as well as to the 
ordivary stationery trade of the day. If a 
Visit to this establishment does not repay our 
readers the fault will be in our judgment. 


‘*The best men are not those who have 
waited for chances but who have taken 
‘them; besieged the chance, conquered the 
chance, and made the chance their servitor.” 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 


of Boston, is a sprightly, entertaining paper. 
deservedly popular, and is, without exception, 
the best of its kind published in America. It 
is filled to overflowing with the choicest 
original matter, of so diversified a character 
that it never fails to interest, instruct and 
, amuuse, and is welcomed in the household by 
young and old alike. 


‘Few things are impracticable in them- 
selves; and it is for want of application, 
rather than of means, that men fail of suc- 
cess.”” 

Many MISERABLE PEOPLE drag themselves about 
| with failing strength, feeling that they ure steadily 
tinking into their graves, when, by using Parker's 
‘Ginger Tonie, they would find a cure commencing 


with the first dose, and vitality and streugth surely 
coming back tothem. See other column. 


| ©The nerve that never relaxes, the eye 
‘that never blenches, the thought that never 
wanders, these are the masters of victory.” 


FROM HARMLESS MATERIALS. and adapted 
to the needs of fading and talling hair, Parker’s 
| Hair Balsam has taken the tirst rank as an elegant 
reliable hair restorative. 


** One loses all the time which he can em- 
ploy better.” 7 


St, Mark's Gospel. 


BY THE 


REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 


This commentary is distinguished from others in 
several important features. 

The Authorized and Revised Versions are printed 
in parallel columns, 

he notes are critical, practical, and suggestive. 

The explanations include those of the most de- 
vout scholars from the apostolic age to the present. 

New maps and wood-cuts illustrative of the text. 

A especial help to Pastors, Superintendents, 
Teachers and Bible Students in the study of the 
ew fl Lessons of 1352, and of permanent 
Value, 


PRICE, ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
GOOD-NEW--BEAUTIFUL— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Pearls from the East.—By Rev. Kichard 
Newton, D.D. Price, $1.25. 
The Picture Wor!d —Price 90 and 75 certs. 
The Sprag Boy.—Price 75 cents. 
' Through the Winter.— Price $1.50. 
The Oath-Keeper of Forano.—l’rice $1.50. 


Havergal. Price 25, 40, 45 and 50 cents. 
Bruey.—By Frances Ridley Havergal. Price 90 

cents. 

THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

EDITED BY THE 
Rev. PHILIP SCHAFE, DD.,LL.D. 
(Second Edition.) 

All who have examined it have given this work 

THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION. 


HANDY. —-POPULAR.— CHEAP. 
Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 200 en- 
gravings, 13 Colored Maps, 958 paves. Price only 
$2.50 Postage free. 
8#™ Send for catalogues. 


American 8. 8. Unica, 


1122 Chestnut St., 
10 Bible House, N. Y. 
73 Randolph St., Chicago 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5, for a 
retail box by express of the 


best ('andies in America, 
put up elegantly and strictly 
pure, suitable for presents. 
tefers to all Cincinnati. 


Address 
L. LUCERNE & CO., 
216 and 218 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE WILSON 


PATENT 


Adjustable Chair. 

. With Thirty Changes of Po- 
sition. 

Parlor, Library, 
Iuvalid Chait 
Child’s Crib, be 
or Lounge, combin- 
ing beauty, lixht- 


shipped to any ad- 
C.0.D. Send 


[READING POSITION. ] rese, 
earn) for Lllustrated Circwar ; quote Christian Un- 
ion. The WilsonAd jus. Chair Difg. Co., ss! 
Vroadway, N. ¥. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC AMATEUR, 
Price, 50 cents per copy—a series of easy les- 
sons written by J. TRAILL TAYLOR, who is every- 
where recognized as authority in Photoyraphic Art. 


‘ 
SCOVILL M’F’G CO., Publishers, 
419 Froome Street, New York, 
YOUR MONOCRAM. 

On receipt of 85.00 we will forward to any ad- 
dres-, free of charge, 5O0O Delieious Cigarettes, 
each beautifully decorated with monogram or bamr, 
manufactured from Vanity Fair tobacco. Also, 
small size, with or without mouthpiece, express'y 
for ladies. Pease be careful in giving shipping di- 
rections. Address  § L. LUCERNE & CO., 

216 and 218 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Commentary 


Leaves of Lite.-—Poems by Frances 


Itis‘*The People’s Dictionary,’’ because it 


’ , Or, THE STORY OF THE 
A 006’S MISSIO OLD AVERY HOUSE 


Beautifully Illustrated. Also, New and Euitaryved 
editions of those famous books, 

LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW. A Stor for 
dsirls, to which hax been added THE 
TEICOS WATERMELONS: <A Story tor 
Boys; also, QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE: 
Stories of Pets and Animals. Uniform bind- 
— $1.25 each. A charmipy set of charming 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of new and 
elegant Holiday Books mailed free to any one 
asking il. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


} 
| 27 Park Place, N. Y; 
| 


for Sunday -Schoo! and Family Lit rs- 
ries, for Pastors, Parenta, Teachers, 
Younus People and Children. Oatalorue 


sent free to any ‘ on applicati ». 
PHILLIPR & VENT Pobliehere New. Vor) 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


| LATE 
GEO. A. CLARKE, 
747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDs, &c., &e. 


MS —Eizht payments monthly. in 

| i advance. exceeding 

| $250 furnished on twelve payments or special terms. 
when required. 

_ All woods at net prices if paid for, in four paymenta 


J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAT,. 
N ASSACHLUSETTS, Lanesbore, Herk- 
shire Co. 

ELJWOOD INSTITUTE 
for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely ro- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly rscom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal! has had 
a loug and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no achoo! where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and prowress.”’ 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brecklyn, also a patrog 
a long time, has pleasure iu indorsiny the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be mule to Messrs. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


AND TEACHERS, 

1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers, 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. . 

3. Sells and Kenta Schoo! Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 

Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8S. School and College Directory. 


T. COTESWORTiIt PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor. Bri adwsy and Fourteenth 
treet, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 

American and Foreign, ‘ 

For every departinent of instruction, low or high, 

promptly provided for Fatilies, Colleges. 

Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East St., near- University Pl., N. 


Pp* RENTS ip search of schools for their children 
will find prospectusc#e of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School ard College Direc. 
tory for ISS. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York, 


= 


RS. S.L. CADYV’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 

fur Young Ladies, West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for circular. 
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Yinancial und Ansurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The Bank Stateinent for the week ex- 
hibits a falling off in reserves of nearly 
a million and a half dollars, which is 
made up principally of specie; in fact, 
the loss of specie and legal tenders 
amounts to about two million dollars. 
As the showing of the U.S. Treasury 
‘or the week indicates an increase over 
disbursements of 31,300,000, in round 
sumbers, there scems to have been ship- 
ped about $600,000 to the South and 
West. 

This constant drain wpon the bank 
reserves is the omly feature which we 
have to apprehend. Indeed, if it were 
not forthe absorption by the Treasury, 
of which we have written before, the 
condition of our meney market would 
be exceedingly satisfactory. The useless 
end mischievous accumulation of a large 
surplus reserve over the requirements of 
the Government, which, of course, lies 
idle in the Treasury vaults, interferes 
not so much with speculators or specu. 
‘ative enterprises, but with legitimate 
business, and constantly cripples our 
trade and internal commerce. The delay 
im exports, which to a great degree still 
continues, curtails gold imports, which 
would, if up to the standard of last year 
at this date, relieve us of these other 
drafts, or at least supply means _ for 
them. bit, 1s it is, we have to stand 
the double drainage of Treasury and in- 
terior, Without the accustomed replen- 
‘shment from forcign sources. 

We dwell on the condition of the 
money market, and the problems in- 
yolved in its working, because they are 
problems which can be readily solved 
by wise legislation on the part of Con- 
gress, now about to mect. We have 
discussed the absolute need of modify- 
ing our tax budgct, so as to relieve the 
people not so much from taxation as 
from the heavy drafts on our money cir- 
culation by a Government Treasury that 
cannot tise it. The new order of Secre- 
tary Folger ty take up bonds met with 
a poor response on Wednesday last, 
a3 the bonds were not presented by 
the holders, and there is no way of 
forcing their presentation. The Secre- 
tary has issued another call for 20,600,- 
000 of bonds in Janwary, but there is no 
greater certainty of his obtaining the 
bonds then than now, indeed, Govern- 
ment Bonds are becoming searce, and 
will not so readily respond to calls for 
redemption hereafter as they have done. 

Another feature which demands new 
legislating is the old one relating to the 
law for coining silver standard dollars. 
Of the $100,000,000 standard silver dol- 
lars coined during the past three years 
by the Government, not more than $30,- 
(0,000 have so far been put in circula. 
tion, and this amount sseems to have 
fully met the need of such a coin in our 
currency. Over ¥60,000,000 of silver cer- 
tificates have been issued by the govern- 
ment, representing the remainder of the 
silver coinage, to circulate in various 
limited ways, but they are not used 
directly as money nor as bank reserve, 
and would not be of any benefit in case 
of a serious revulsion in our present con- 
cition, when we might be called upon 
for gold to ship abroad, as silver does 
not serve as an international medium of 
exchange on any uniform standard basis 
like gold. Taking these facts as stated 
above, and the very terse expression of a 
contemporary, the ‘‘ Financial Chroni- 
cle,” shows clearly the disadvautage of 
forcing a further coinage of silver 
dollars. It says, in substance, that, 
our present silver dollar, as circulated, 
while supplying a need, does not satis- 
fy such need.” It serves as a currency, 
but could not, under stress, satisfy any 
foreign drafts on us. On the contrary, 
it is now cecupying a place in our cur- 
rency, which, if it were not in existence, 
would be filled by additional foreign im- 
portations of gold, and in that way is 


acting asa substitute for the superior. 


metal. If we, as a Nation, persist in its 
further coinage and should succeed in 
forcing its circulation, it will gradually 
crowd out our gold, and leave us finally 
no better off than we were in the days of 
specie suspension. This argument, in 
the light even of present facts, is unan- 
swerable, and should influence Congress 
to an immediate suspension of silver 
units. 

The stock market is feverish and un- 
sett ed, and is quite under the dominion 
of a very spasmodic money market, 
which latter has ranged from six per 
cent. per annum to one-sixteenth and in- 
terest per diem during the past week. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, Jamary 25th, 1881. 
The > in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1830: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1880, to 3ist December, 
1 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 

1000 ... cts 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

unary, 1880, to 3list December, 1580. . $4,141,087 S0 
Losses paid during the 

same period............ $2,071,238 98 
Returns of — 

miums 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,988,558 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
ob dee 1,187,900 00 
Real "Estate and due the Com- 
pany, estimat 
Premium Notes ve Biuls Receivable.. 1 623, 931 34 
Me bob ves owe "337 37 


Banking and Finaneial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con. 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREER NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, 


Capital Stock, | ,000,000. 


to Corporate and Private In 

CAPITAL FU RNISHED OI Pp ROC URED for Rail- 
roud Companies baving Ifnes under construction, 
and the ir bonds purch 1 or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS cor ducte for 
States, C ountie Towus and and for Railroad 
Com and Other Cc one oratio 

W ONDUCT THE FIN ANC FAL REORGAN- 
IZAT iON of Railroad C tompanies and other Qorpara- 
—— whose property isin the hands of Kecdfvers or 

us 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on C: on. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DE FAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments 

Circulars and other informatien furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


J, & W SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills of Exchange ang make Tolesraphic 

Transfers of Money 0 on t Europe. 


Liverpool 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co.,- 
45 William St. 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal! representatives, on aud after Tuesday, 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Firstof February next, from which date all {n- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced atithe time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 
=: JONES, RACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS. MUND, 16 CORLIES, 
H. MOORE, 
LEWIS CURTIS LEXAND V.B 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, _B 
JAMES Low BAS, {SHALL, 
DA LANE GEO AN 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN B. MORGAN, 
\VEN R tT L. STUART, 
JAS. G. FOREST, . 
SDOLP GYNE, SAMUEL WILLE 
EN CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O hi) WILL BRYOE, 
WIL E. DODGE, WI M H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHE ETER. V. KI 
F. YOUNGS, HOS. P. CODDINGTON, 
A. HORACE KE. 
CHAS. P MH WEBB, H 
Dp. JO 
ea" 
A. A. RA ice Preat 


Preston KeondcGo. 
Bankers. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


INVESTMENTS. 


We have choice Municipal and. School 
BONDS of Western plates. for sale; also 
Chicage 6 per ct. Car Trust Certificates, and 
are purchasers of the same. 
Banking in all branches, 
Jellections made with advice 
f payment or reason given for non-pay- 


ment. 
Foreign Exchange. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


135 


for 
Burp 


eserve for 


urplus. 188 


719 41 
Deduct for (if 

in market on 50,000 0o 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. lst, 1881...63,888,719 41 


E, Pres't. 


Un 
Net 


A BOOK OF 


224 PAGES 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


BY SENDING ADDRESS ON A POSTAL-—CARD TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 


FOR 


FALL AND WINTER, 1881 and 1882 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the United States can 
avail themselves of c'ty fashions and prices. Among the goods mentioned are 


Silks, Satins and Velvets. 
Dress Goods. 

Mourning Goods. 

Ladies and Children’s Suits. 
Shawls and Cloaks. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 
White Goods and Laces. 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 
Fringes and Embroideries. 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 

Cloths and Cloakings. 
Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Rubber Goods, ‘Trunks, etc. 
Flanrels and Muslins. 
Linens and Upholstery. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 

_ Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
books and Stationery. 

Toys and Games. 
Silverware. 

China and Glassware. 
Furniture and Carpets. 


Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention as custom- 


ers present in person. Money refunded for articles not us expected when received. 


No 


charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage on samples. 


Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


JOHN WANADMIAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, fron 


Thirteenta Street to City Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street. 


alone covers av area of about three acres. 


The grouud fioor 
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1881. 


‘Granite lronware 


FOR 
Kitchen & Household Use. 


The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under m- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and ia the mo-t whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 


YJANAMAKER BROWN | 


WAT: PHILADELPHIA : 


IF yo u want to 
Clotting for Men orBoys 
either ready-made or made} 
Btoorder, do not fail to 

Ssend. for our Catalogue. 


CLOTHINGHOUSE AMERICA 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mass. 


nade Sent free. Adare eB, 


| 


HOR: AKD made easy 
E.. GOODRICH. Williameburgh, N 


Course in Orato 


Coarse in ‘Wlocation. 


Literary Course. 
For the professional and general Student, next t ru: 
5. pawe Catalorue on application to 

ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 wd 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. 


UTOGRAPH ALBUM, ilustrated with 4 
Victures inCelers. 100 ALBUM QUOTATIONS. 


12 Wo Patterns—ALL FoR ie. 6 Albume, 
a). 4 Tidy Patterns, 36 Picture Cards, 
| Chromo Picture Cards, 36¢. SEND 3c. 


J. ‘F. ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


OR AMPS. 


As invented and worn by him perfectly restoring the 
hearing. Entirely deaf for shiney years,hefhears with them 
evn whispers, distinctly. Are not weacts able, and re- 
Main in without aid. Dese riptive Circular free, 
Jduhn re, 3. W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts. , Cincingat, U. 


To kn know your fall voice power 
SINGERS highest, most musical tones, us 
To cure coughs, throat ills, 


aud astima, use BARSE 


Trial bor, o. Cir 


SPeakerS 


RE PAID soldier disabled by acci: 
aye erwise. WoUN of any kind, loss of 
finger, toe or a RUPT E, if but aight: 
diseases of Lungs or Varicose Vetns give a 
pension, Under new law thousands are en- 
titled to an increase of pension. yidows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers get a pe eee, on™ 2 stamps for copy 
Pension and Bounty Address 


7 
Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, 1 canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
tae itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 

ik Nocharge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 

**His remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; they arv 
the only knewn of per- 
Manent cure.” — Ke 


T. P. CHILDS. Troy, 0. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fatiers, mothers of 
children, Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 
if toe.eye or ruptnre,varicose vei 


ny Disease. Thousands of pensioners and 

entitled to INCREASE and BO 
NTS procured four Inventors. Soldiers 

land warrants precured, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirs your rights at once. Send 
stamps for Citi and i 
and Bounty laws. anks and instructions. 


Tess W. Fite Co. PENSION 
PATENT tt’ ys, ashington, D. 


THAT 
ANY 


AKE Y 
WILL WIND 


mail, 3) cta. 

D BIROH & OG., 
those anawering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Chriastion Union. 


ew Book cntitled 


SLORY OF 


bound in an elaborate blue and go 


Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


567 


“Free to Everybody! 
A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking. 4 


By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTT RING CO. (or by | 
—— card if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a 


REWARDED, 


OR THE 


SEWING MACHINE, 


containing a handsome and — steel engraving frontispiece; 
d lithographed cover. 
book, which can be obtained only by application at the branch aud subordinate offices of The Singer 


also, 28 fine ly engraved wood. cuts, and 
No charge whatever is made for th handsome 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New = 


—DANNER’S REVOLVING BOOK CASES. 


SECURED BY SEVEN PATENTS. 
The Original and Best in the World! 


Thousands of these Cases now in use throughout the World, 


. Made Various Sizes, Styles and Prices. 


Warranted to give complete satisfaction or no sale, 
Beware of a gross infringement made of Iron, 


Send for Illustrated Price-List to 
DANNER, Canton, Ohio, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Patines Ices, Charlotte dé Russe, Mottoes, Brida’ 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms, 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 


Table Linen, 
S@” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rhen- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand the 


ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


Phd agg Stoves and Fire-Place Hea 
ortable and Stationary, ai ways on 
me up in the most workmanlike manvper. 
variety of Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hoda, etc. 


530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


«| MicComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N'Y. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD” 


FRONT ENO. 


d,and 
A large 


WASTE SEWING SILK ... . . 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40¢c. per oz. 


A pamphlet, giving rules oy, ure for 
an 1d Boots, Laces, ets etc., 

wy address on receipt of Six te. 
received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


#9 Broadway, N. ¥, 288 Market St. Philad's. 


JAMES THOMPSON 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


The Beast Creamery al other Batters. 


MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


OF ALL KINDS, 
And a genera! assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and hmaperiste delivered. 


121 Atlantic cor. Street. 


1839s. 1881_ 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Balton St., 
Bock of Ohoice and Carefully 


| CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


COLUMBIA 


It is a practical and swift 
vehicle, adapted to eve 
day use on ordin 
Long experience ‘th in 
England and America has 
= roved that it is no mere 

sure it has 
are now uring it to make 
their pastoral calls. 
Send 3-cent stamp for 
catalogue to 


; The Pope M’f’g Co, 
* 619 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Ty's Organs 27 stope, 10 set reeds only 890 
BEA 3 anos $1 25 up. Rare Holiday induce: 
en rite or a on Beatty, Washington, N of 


A DOLLAR 2a Book Sent Free. Address a. 


Ellington, William sbura, N. Y. 


BICYCLE. 


| 


| 


IMPORTED SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Immense Reduction in Prices. 
We have just 
received one 
thousand dozen 
fine imported 
silk handker- 
chiefs which we 
offer at prices 
that will as- 
tonish our 
trons. The 
centres of these 
beautiful band- 
kerchicfsare con. 
Ie posed of narrow 
Stripes, around 
Which are wide 
borders brocadcc 
in* harmonizing 
colors. We have 
relected the pret- 
tiest and most 


shades of 


fashionable color, now that 
handkerchiefs are so fashio nable, ladies and misse: 
will find this an opporiunity seldom offered to secur 
useful and beauti ‘tht goods at unusually low. prices. 


--- - 


and 826 Broad 


dies can wear thein ot the belt, orinthe side pocker, 
with one cormer exposed, pr oducing 2 very pretty effect. 
They are also quite recherche for young peotlemer. 
They make very apprepriate Christmas or bi rthday- 
presents and almost anv one would value them (judg- 
ing from their appearance) at from cents to 75 cents 
each. Price only 24 cents or eight 3-cent 
stamps. 3 handkerchicefs, assorted colors, 
60 cents. 1 dozen #2—hy mail, r»ostpaid. 
Postage stamps accepted same as co Radrens. 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY co. 


87 Warren St... New York. 


AN APPRECIATIVE 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


BUY 


OABINETTO. 


Hi 


ORCUINETTE. 


A MUSICAL CABINET, 
AN AUTOMATIC PIANO, 
PIPE OR REED ORG AN. 


THEY PLAY EVERYTHING, 
ANY ONE CAN PLAY THEM. 


NOMUSICAL KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


THEY AKE 
THE MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE AGE, 
Small ements. to $20, 
Large, 860 to $2, 5 
Call and see them, or to 
THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO, 
831 Broadway, 
Between 12th and 13th Street=. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


PTANOS and ORGANS «| EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. receiy 

SPLENDID ORGANS, 845.850.860 up. MAG- 
NIFICENT 7 '.oet. ROSEWOOD Pianos.stool 
and $190. Warranted 6 years. Ii- 
lustrated Catal mailed. Agentsawanted 
HORACE WATERS & €O., Manufacturers 


way,New York. 


FOR HOMSB 
and WINTER 


NEW Gam 
‘pleasure © TAR GAME FCITIE 


It is similar to‘ Authors’ bat instruc- 


ng th tioa, 

Population and General Iniormation of all the im- 

portant citiesof U. U8. taken from the latest census ro 


PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE, 

sense”’ icago 


hasa n of Ch 
Standard. us and practi Prof. Sanford, 


University of Chicago. bound tn 
and postpaid W. H. Jennens 
2956 W. Adams St., Chicago. Agents ented. 


ON RECEIPT OF 
FR $!, $2, $3, or $5, 
WILL SEND BY 


MAIL OR EXPRESS 
SAMPLE BOX OF 


BONBONS 


HORTHAND 
ured for pupila when 
CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


863 BROADWAY, 


New York, 


THEIR PURE, DE- 
LICIOUS, FRESH 
EVERY-HOUR 


ituations 


end for circu Ww.Ga.C 


N EEDH AMS 


.ete. 
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\x “FUL Ton STREE! | 
HEAR YE DEAF! 
| 
{ Refer to tad. Banking © 
3 and Pres't Central Bank, both of Indianmapol™® 
1 
ASKYOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. | | 
} 
Cancer, Salt 
Cure 
A 


_ in preserving egys is readily secn ; there are seusous 
when they can be bought for 8 or 10) cents a dozen, 


6 The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls.” 


nh eppes 
@aghly made ot: ard woods, hich!y finissed,and is anornament 
room. t fa 


ROS 


Important to Grocers, Packers, Hucksters, and the General Public. 
THE KING FORTUNE-MAKER 

A New Process jor Preserving all 

O Ni Perishable Articles from Fer- 

mentation and Putrefjaction, Re- 

vA faining their Odor and Flavor. 


*OZONE— Purified air, active state of oxygen.” - Webster. 

FRUITS may be permitted to ripen\in their 
natural climate, and can be Lransported to iny part 
of the world. { 

The juice expressed from fruits can be held for 
an indefinite period without fermentation —-hence 
the great value of this process for producing a tem- 
perance beverage. Cider can be held perfectly 
eweet for any length of time, 

Vegetables can be kept for an indetinite period 
in their natural condition, retaining their odor and 
flavor, treated in their original packayes, at a smal] 
expense, All grains, flour, meal, etc., are held ip 
their normal condition. 

Butter, after being treated by this process, will 
not become rancid. 

Dead human bodies, treated before decomposi- 
tion sets in, can be held in a natural condition for 
weeks without puncturing the ekin or muiilating 
the bedyin any way. Hence the great value of 
Ozone to undertakers, 

There is po change in the slightest particular in 
the appearance of any article thus preserved, and 
no trace of any foreign or unnatural odor or taste. 

The procees is so simple that a child can operate 
it as well and as successfully as aman, There is 
no expensive apparatus or machinery required, 

A room filled with different articles, sacd as egys, 
meat, fixh, etc.. can be treated at one time, without 
additional trouble or expense. 

Se" In fact, thereis nothing that Ozone 
will not preserve, ‘Vhink of every thing you 
can that is tiable to sour, decay, or spoil, and then 
remember that we guarantee that Ozone will pre- 
serve it in exactly the condition you want it for any 
length of time, If you will remember this, it will 
save asking questions as te whether Ozone will pre- 
serve this or that articie— it will preserve any 
thing and every thing you can think of. 

There is not a township in the Umited States in 
which a live man cau not make any amount of 
money, from $1,000 to $! 0,000 a year, that he pleases, 
We desire to vetalive man interested in each county 
in the United States, in Wiese hands we cau place 
thie Preservative, and through him seenre the 
business which every county ought to produce. 


This preservative is not a liquid, pickle, or any of 

the old and exploded processes, but is stmply and 
purely OZONE, as produced and applied by an en- 
lirely new process. Ozone ts the antiseptic princi- 
pie of every substance, and possesses the power to 
preserve animal and vegetable structures from de- 
Cay. 
There is nothing on the face of the earth 
liable to decay or spoilthich Ozone, the 
new Preservative, will not preserve jor 
atltimeina perjectly jresh and patata- 
ble condition. 

The value of Ozone as a natural preserver has 
been known to our abler chemists for years, but 
until now no means of producing it in a practical, 
inexpensive and simpje mauner have been discov- 
ered, 

Microscopic observations prove that decay is due 
to septic matter or minute yermes that develop and 
feed upon anima! and vegetabic structures, Ozone, 
applied by the Prentiss method, seizes and destroys 
these ge-ms at once, and thus preserves, At our 
offices in Cincinnati can be seen almost every 
article that can be thought of, preserved by this 
process, and every visitor is welcome to come in, 
taste, smell, take away with him, and test In every 
way the merits of Ozone as a preservative. We 
will also preserve, free of charge, any article that 
is brought or sent prepaid to us, and return it to 
the sender. for him to Keep and test. 

FRESH MEATS, such «- beef, mutton, veal, 
pork, pcultry, yame, fish, ete., preserved by this 
method, can be -hipped to Europe, subjected to 
atmospheric €).. ~and return to this country in 
astate of perfect preservation. 

can be treated at a cost of less than one 
dollar a thousand dozen, aud be kept in an ordinary 
room six months or more, thoroughly preserved ; 
the yolk held in its normal condition, and the eggs 
as fresh and perfect as on the day they were treated, 
and wili sellas strictly “choice,” the advantage 


and by holding them, can be sold for an advance of 
from one hundred to three hundred per cent, One 
man, with this method, can preserve 5,000 dozen a 


Awaits any Man who Secures Control 


A. FORTUNE of OZONE in any Township or County. 


THH CHRISTTAN UNION. 


Von. XXIV., No. 23. 


Every Number Different! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


Twenty Numbersin All! 


Readings: Recitations: 


No 20 ia now ready. This number is uniform 


with the Series, and contains another HUN- 
DRED splendid Declamationsa and Keadi bini » - 
30 Crs. mbining Sentiment, Oratery, Pathoa, Hu 


co 

e aL} «thing new to recite.shou € e Whole Set. Club rates and Fu t of Con- 
GARRETT & CO., Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


~~ BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY says: “I find no help on these 
lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 
School Teacher.”? Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 
most Sunday-school Magazine. Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Class Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorough, scholarly, 
practical, and spiritual. And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The Teacher 
is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 
_ .. Send for a free copy of the December or January Number, use it faithfully 
in the preparation of your lessons, and then—become a subscriber tor 1882. 

@ Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


¥ 


WEIGHT OUNCES 
THIS CUT IS 2-3 SIZE, 


THE BLUE JACKET | 


is the most elegant Revolver in the world, as wel! as 
aud beautiful in design and finish. 

t is made of the very best steel. The barrel and frame is Nickel Silver-plated, 
with Gold-plated Cylinder, Ivory Stock, and the whole beantifully and RAV " 
enamcled, making a beautiful coutrast of four different colors. ue cut ree - & \ 
presents only two-thirds the actual size, and as it isimpossible toshow thebeau- ANO 2 . 
ti‘ul contrast of Gold, S.lver, Blue and Jrory, it conveys but aslight idcaof Was ENAMELE 
handsome weapon. It is simply beauti‘ul beyond description. It is the firet 
IVORY HANDLE, ENAMELED AND ENGRAVED REVOLVER ever soll for less than $6.00, and is the 
moet re bargain we ever offered in rms, This Revolver cannot be made to-day for twice 
what we are offering it for, and it will be along time before we shal! be able to offer another anch barzain 
We have 5,000only; when these are sold, no more can be had except atrecular prices. FHE BLU 
PACKET is a8 well known asany Revolver in the world, and the new Russian Model Hip Stock sLUE 

ts the ha enabling youto hold it firmly and steadily. Ithas a Anely rifled barrel, positive stop-action 
holding the cylinder firmly in place,and uses the extra-long cartridge. Withthe BLUE JACKET youcan 
shoot a equirrel or ridge from the tallest tree. We guarantee its shooting qualities, and if you are 
not perfectly sat with it WE WILL REFUND THE MONEY EVERY TIME. We purchased these 
ccsemewon | ews than one-fourth their cost, and we wish to give all who read this the benefit. and at the 
same time introduce our publication TH HOUSEHOLD CUEST MACAZINE. Jy 
will send uns $2.00, and TEN CENTS EXIRA to help pay postage, we will mail the Magazine ove 

r,andthe REVOLVES FREE of allother charres, TH HOUSEHOLD GUEST MAGAZINE con- 
ins 33 quarto pages, with handsome Illustrated Engraved Cover. and ia fille d with choice INustrations 
Sromall partsef the world. Stories by the best anthors + Portru: Anecdotes Sketches Illustrated Fashion 


part 
Ladies’ Items ; The Toilet Table; The 
circulation, and the regular price fora year’s subscription has always been $1.60. 
io OU If you will cut this advertisement ont, show ft to 
@ your friends,and cet a club of seven to join you, and 


A. C. Bowen, Marion, Ohio, has cleared $2,000 in; The Cincinnati Feed Co., 44% West Seventh Street, 
two months. $2 tor a test was his first in- | is making mouth in handling Orewers’ 
vestment. preserviug it and it as feed to al parts of 

Woods Brothers, Lebanon, Warren County, Olio, | the country. Malt unpreserved sours iu 24 hours, 
made %6,000 on exes purcharedin August and sold | Preserved by Ozone it keeps perfectiy sweet for 
November Ist. $2 fora test ackawe was their first | months. 
investment. These are instances which we have asked the 

F.K 


rend us $14.00, with 70 cents extra in stamps to help pay postage, we will acnd you the Revolver an 
Macazine free for yourtrouble. PLEASE BEA IN IND that each one in the ine 
will also get the Revolver and Magazine, and when full amount $14.70 is eent with the club order, we 
will putin a box of cartridces for each Revolver, As to our reliability, we refer to any New York 
s Publishers or Merchants. Send money by Registered Letter or Post OMce Order at our risk. 
Address, Ew C. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street 
THE TARGET f'!nstrated here was made with the BLUE JACKET at 27 Every shot being put bull’s-eye 
indiameter. CUT THIS OUT, IT WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN. 


K. Raymond, Morristown, Belmont Co., Ohio, | privileze of pubushing. There are scores of others, 
is clearing $2,000 a month in handling and selling | Write to any of the above parties and get the 
Ozone, for a test package was his first invest- direct | 
mint. F. Webber, Charlotte, Eato: Co., Mich., has| Now, to prove the absolute truth of every thing | 
cleared $1.000 a month since August, Two dollars / we have sald in {this paper, we propose to | 
for a test package wae his firetinvestinent. place in your hands the mcans oj preving | 

J. B. Gaylord, 6 La Salle St., Chicago, is pre- | for yourself that we have not claimed | 
serving Cer, fruit. ete.,' for the com men of enough. To any person who duyuubis any of 
Chicago, charming isc, per dozen for eves. | these crarements, and who ia interested sulliciently 


CAT ARR SURE CURE” 
box ‘ C 


45,000 Certificatesof CURES. Why spend time and mone on 
of * ¢. and uniess satisfied with result, your money will be refunded. **DoBYNs’ 
Scre Ccre’’ has no equal for Catarrh, C 


nostrums, and grow worse! SEND ONE 
olds, Neuralgic and fervous Headache, An Absolute Guarantee 
with every Box. Sold by Druggists, or address, “DOBYNS & MITCHELL, Prop’s., Covington, Ky. 


other articies in ge 4 
exes per day, aud on his bneiness is making 335, 000 | 
c'ear wo dollars for a test package wae es pelses for a Vis Lio this Il), if AC fuil to prove 
his tirst investment. | any statement tha. we have made, 


How to Secure a Fortune with Ozone. 


A test package of Ozone, containing a sufficient | spondenc > ix very larwe, we have all we can do to | 
quantity to preserve one thousand eggs, or other nd tothe shipping of Kiving atten - 
articles in proportion, will be sent to any applicant 
on receipt of $ i Y Ozone. If you think of any article that you are 
icant ta pursic line OL Tests and ex perioients dout tful abont Ozone preserving, reinemover we 
desires, and thee satisfy humse! as to the ex | gwarautee (hat it will preserve tt, nomatter what 


ordinary merits of Ozone as a Preservative. After | cf os. 
REFERENCES: 


having thms satistied bimerelf, aud had time to look 
the fie! over to determine wiat he wishes to do in 
We desire to call your attention to ac ass of refer- 
ences which no enterprise or tirm bared on vuything 


the fature—whether to sell the article to others, 
or to confine it to his own use, or anyother fine of 

but the soundest business success aud bix com- 
mercial merit could recure, 


policy which is best suited to him and to his town- 
ship ore »raty—ve will enter into an arrangement reial rec 
with him that will make a fortune for him and give We refer, by permission, as to our integrity and to 
us cood profits. We will give excinsive township | the value of the Preptiss Preservative, to the foliow- 
| ing wentlemen: Edward C, Boyce, Member Board of 
or country privileges to the first responsible appli- Public Works; E. ©. Eshelby, City Comptroller; 
cant who orders a test package and desires to con- Amor Smith, Jr., Collector Interna) Revenue; Wul- 
trol the business in his locality. The man whe] sin & Worthington, Attorneys; Martin H. Har- 
secures control of Ozone for any rell LB. County 
wi: a which w . 8. Cappel'er, County At ne 

Hamilton Count Ouio. These gentlemen are each 


tamilliar with the merits of our Preservative, and 
Don’t jet aday pass until you have ordered a Test | know from actual observation that we have without 


Package, and if you desire to secure an exclusive question 


be “First come, | The Most Valuahle Article in the World. 
The $2 you invest in a test package wil surely lead 
you to secure a township or county, and then your 


served,” is our rule. 
If you do not care to send mee =. ge” 

will sen 
way is absolutely clear to make from $2, 000 to $10, 000 


vance for the Tes we 
Cc. O. D., but this will put you to the expense 
of charges for return of money. Our corre- | a year. 
Give your full address ia every letter and send your letter to 
PRENTISS PRESERVINC CO. (Limited) 
S. E. Cor. Ninth & Race Sts., Cincinnati. O. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED: 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


THE HARP-ETTE, 


$1.50.— oz: —$2.50. 


AMERICAN ZITHER. 


The Best Low Priced 
String Lustrume:is in the 
Wold. The easicst 
instrument tolicarn 
toplay and assweet 
and melodious as a ; 
fine harp or violin. 

By means of the in-truc- 

tor, anyone ¥ ith an car tor N 
music can leain to play 
several turesin afew hours. 


ig 
= 


ww Edition of WEBSTER has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 

&.. Tho Harp-ctte is 4600 New Words & Meanings, and 

joredinger,same esa regular Biographical Dictionary 


\arp. { uow 
of over 9700 Names. 


res 
He is preserving 4,( /tomoeke the trip. we will pay ali traveling and notel | & 


to p'ay itin FIVE MINCTES. Get the Standard. 


It is tured by pegs ands 
ry. sane as @ piano, (aker 
Standard in the Gov't Printing | 


ces free withe: chone)anJi 


is adjustable to any ; TH 
will play any tunesplendi« 


beth for colo music and aceompani- 


Schools, 
as the sale of any other. 


meerts to voice,or, anorflute. Also 

nod for dance nusic. You can 
carn one ct the casy waltzes ina 
few minutes. They are very harc- 


“ome ra: ce, being thor- d 


Best aid for T Ss 
vorite with the ladies, and thous- SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 


tise 
sare ica ring it. 10 stri and 
if 


16 string &@. Instrnctor ap ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
lar girs, set to h, 
not 


her. free with eac for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 


of price: WE warren Phase 


ny other oceasion. 


ore 
Published by 6. &C, MERRIAM, Brtingtield, Maen 


aid in a Family, in helping its | 
members to become intelligen. 
TEACHERS an 


EMEDY: | 


ATARAH REMEDY: | 


| and receiving no benefit, I wa Scompelied during tue last five years of my illness to sit on my cha 
we day end night gasping for breath ; mp sufferings were beyond description. In despair I experimented on 
myself by m ding roots and and inhaling the medicine thus obtained. I fortunately discovere.: 
{| thie uD F CURE for ASTHM _ CATARRH, warranted to relieve the most stubborn case of Asthma 
pin FT | the patient cas down to rene and sleep comfortably. Any person not fully satisfied 
after using one-thirdofa box can res Bp the remain(cr to the proprietor and the money will be refunded, o1 
send me your address for a trial —_- F cor CHARGE. Should your druggist not keep the remedr, 3 
an eondit Ly mail on receipt of the reale by all Drucgists. Address D. ANGELL, Pre- 

IMGARD, Manager, Astor House Officed, New York City. 


|. LANGELL'S ASTHMA: 


prietor, Woost 


er, Ohio, or 


OF THE 


mee Li NEAIOR 


for December. 1881 


is 


153,000 COPIES. 


se~ ‘Vhis Fact is a Guarantee at the hands’of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the | | 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dolla- a 


26 as large | Y CAT, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- | fifteen cents, 
E, BUTTERICK & CO., 


| 996 Broadway, New York. 
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CH 


Deo. 7, 1831. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Wears of service. 


No Key Required. 


Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
ears of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont, 


CHICKERING # 
* PIANO. 


THRE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUALIN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwa received ae 
Hi hest Award for their * Tic TovucH,” 
INGING QUALITY,” ‘“‘DELICACY and 
oF Tong,” with Excellence 
of Workmanship. | 


The above embrace oh the qualities of 
@ First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMB: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet, and Lith Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tae, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. 


rhe Maso 


86 


& HAMLIN ORGAN COrs 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


IMPP°VEMENTS---NEW STYLES--NEW CATALOGUE. | 


t prices ona chee 


AGENTS WANTED 


Buy your Holiday Presents Now. as: 


WHAT IS BETTER THAN A 


PERFECT TIME-KEEPER? 


Fig 


Correspondence Solicited. 


cheapness of a Watch that will keep time; the cheapest Watch 

must have a spring and gearing or train, ‘must have a face and 
hands, and the whole must be enclosed in a case. 
these parts are serviceable, no matter where they are 
made, there must be a point below which the cost can- 


not go. 


Price $10 Each. 
Refer to the editor of this, or any other New York paper, | 


as to our responsibility. 


38 DEYEISTKEET, 


Of course, if 


We have tried to meet the want of a good, re- 
liable, well-finished, low-priced Time-piece, and 
offer our Watch, which is manufactured for and. 
can only be obtained from us, as one that ig 


GENTS! BOOK AGENTS: 


have been found worthy of such at 


by John B. . Gougl 


a umor, an rilling Interes withou 


row waite laughs a 


usand in press. 1000 
om | wants 5 men ‘and a Now 1s the harvest time. Agente 
Terrutory, and 


Cor Send sor Circniars 
TON & Cwv., Maritord, Conn 


Agents wanted d for “Our 


= WESTERN == EMPIRE 


Justissued, by ablest Geographical scholar. County 


Maps of every State and Territery in colours, every Rail- 
road and Town beantifully illustrated. Tells of Mining, 
Farming, Homestead, Kailroad ana other Lands; Transe 
Prices; Social, Educational and Religims Cone 
PRICE ~ Guaranteed to he Fractl as Re resented. ition; Nationalities represented; Climate Soils, Producta, 
Wages all —— and Professions; ali Statistics; Areas 
ainfalls ; M sat British Columbia, Al Alaska, Texas am 
| eve e to every e RAI 
1 oO Watcher are advertised at $2.00 and upwards. To get a relia- | & Co. NO. 66 rth. Street, P *hiladelph 
ble low-priced Watch has always been a difficult matter. hi 
nufactured with country has been flooded with cheap Watches—some g : 
Ma ctured some fair, many worse than worthiess—a constant annoyance to f Agents and Buyers Wanted 
the same care as one their owners. Everbyody wants a Watch, and most want a or fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
worth cheap one. Any one knows that there must be a limit to the Watches, Liberal terms to active 
\ agents. A single Watch sold be- 


=—\ low factory prices. Watches sent 

~ijby express to be examined before 

et money. Catalogue free. 
Mhite, Jeweler, Newark, 


$5 (entleman’s Best Low-priced WATCH 


on earth FREE for sample es only Send 


name to Pennsylvania Watch Philadelphia. 


give perfect satisfaction to all who do-not wis 
to paya high price. It is an open-face Sana 


$1000$ 


250 to Agents every. 


of unnsual ctreagth and durability, case nickie- | Where se lling our new Silver Mould White Wine 
plated on German silver, works covered with a | (lothes Line. Sells readily at every house. 


glass crystalto keep out the dust, 11 jewels; dial | ples free. 


Sam- 
Address GIRARD W IRE CO., Phila., Pa. 


white, with second-hand; cry stal strong, thick, 
flat, with the new bevel edges ; case strong, good | 
looking and weight 4% ounces; stem-winders and 
stem-setters; no key required. 

All the parts are carefully adjusted and 
gether with the care of a watch costing $1 


ut to- | 4 


Every Watch Warranted. 


CUMMINCS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


and ORGANS at EXTRAORDI- 
NARY LO prices for cash. [natetments 
received, idndid Organs, 360 
up. Magnificent 7‘ oct. Resewood Pi 
Cover. only — Warranted 
years. Illustrated Cat mailed. Agents 
wanted. HORACE WAT & anu- 
tacturers and Dealers, 26 Broadway, N. N.Y. 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak ungs Or asth- 
ma, should use Piso 8s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thous Tt has not injur- 
ed one, not bad to 
It is the best cough svru 

Soild every where. &S1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


ns’ Purgative Pills make Nev 
Bioal, ‘and will completely change the bi od in 
the entire system in three months, Anyy wson 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to i2' meks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
Sent by mail for 8 letter stat ips. 
S. JOHNSON & Boston, 3 


HOPE*:-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEABING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, bat invisible to others, 
All nversation and even whispers hese ,~ 


tinctl refer to those using 
descriptive. with testimorials. Address, 


H. P. K. PECK & CO.. 858 Broadway, New York. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


-ormerly Bangor, Me. 


tive 


as a posi 
Altern ive Cure 


, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 


without If your ¢ not 
it, send for treatise a1 and to @ 


CATARR 


MILLER & KITZMILLER, 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 


Address DRS. 
Piqua, OHIO. 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward Pamphlets free. Ad- 
Dra. 0. AUG. GREGORY, 

West Thirty-fifth Street. 


Nee, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor | 
_ No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


ta. Outfitfree. 
Augusta, Me. 


B77 


BODE OF TREATMENT 


Without seeing Dr. 
ectric Hair and Flesh Brushes, during the next 30 | 
days. Evrrybody may have them on trial, and if | 
hey fail to cure Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 


t 
P 
ruf, Falling and Baldness, the Price will be | 
returned, 


aid on 


| 


UY NO HOLIDAY PRESENT 
Scott’s beautiful (jure bristle) | 


ains, etc., in afew minutes or quickly cure Dand- | 


and a or sent post- 
No. 842 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BRANCH 
OrFices : {47 NortH EIGHTH Fat 


Curtains, 
te., cleaned “ dyed. 


Em loyiny 
saovell app and having systematized anew 
department of our business, we can confident! 
promise the tsaand unusually prompt return 
wf = ved and returned by express 
nd by mail. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Office, New York. 
99 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, N. Y. 


, and | | ‘ler, D. D., 


‘three 
we confidently assert that no better watch can be | Bo the **t =HO) 
purchased for double its price. of Mortals wiv 
The cut is an exact representation of the movement. | — 


AG ENTS Wanted for Golden Thoughts on 
by EST A UTHORS, 

tion bs Ca 


contains the GEMS of Thought 
Dearest Names 
Rev. 


Aves 
BEAU PIRESE 
GET iT. 2 


in a 
b Ae a 


P blisher 
roadway, New gies 


TS POPULARITY IS UN PARALLEL ED! 


130 


he OF G TAR opular and CHE 


LIFE OF GARFIELD 


This EO is tella entire 


and ¢ eapest, and 


our TERMS to AGENTS are the whe liberal of any. 
Superb Steel Plate Portraits Free! Outfit boc. 


For —, of excellence, stability, success of agente 
a address at once, 


HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila. 


atterns. 


Turkish 
ddeford, Maine. 


Wnoer & Co, 


$7 A DAY a male and feniale agenta to sel) 


FULTON STREET 
adelphia. 


110 West BALTIMORE timore. 
Dye, Clean and Heiinish Dress Goods and Gar- 


dies’ oaks, Ro etc., of pt Fy 


33 per ce 


G TS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
- National Publishing Co., « Be 


and of the les, clean 
Gen tle ned or Dyed whole 
emen’s Garmen ean ° 
dow Shades, Tabl rs, Carpeta, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Barrett Nephews & Co., 
5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


who care to preserv 


Send 
Our Goops aRE SOLD BY Frrar-CLass DEALERS 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, «te. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


_ A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, con rR, containing | 

e or use uxury 


eir individ 


MABIE, TODD 


180 gy New York. 
or 


Established 1856. 
STATIONER, 


Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’s, Spencerian, 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


sent free 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED 1996. Bells for all War- 
actory an dDuraile. 
MENEELY & CO.. 


and 
W eat Troy, N 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FU LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


) TROY, N.Y. 
man pecial 


uf 
attention given Catalogues 


to CHURCH 
Chureh LIGHT, 


Most Powerfal, 


EL LS. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl N.Y. 


PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


8G Nassau Street, 


HURC 
USHIONS 
LINING. CO. 


York and Boston. 


ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


J.LEAGH S 


__FALCON PEN, 


Send 10 centa for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


721 P & Co., 


cent stamp and get ~ return or 
orty (40) book called 
W TOPRINT, ives 

a other thi 
tions and prices 


Tints everything needed Business 
, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &-. 

and easy to Any boy can manaye i* 

42 styles. Hand and foot power. Price. from $: uu 


Is I sro 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassan 278, 


50 ern Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with 


name l0c. SNOW & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
Gold- Cards, name on l0c, Book of 
50 Samples 2 M. Shaw eae , Jersey City, N.J. 


T pays Printing Ru r Sta 
Ci G. A. Harper & 


Those answering an Advertisement wiil 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pub-ishev stating that they saw the 
advertisement in the Christian Union 


Address with stamp, — 


| 
| 
| n & Hamlin Orean Co 
| ve WON HIGHEST HONORS AT EVERY 0 
sing the only American organs which 
any), nave effected more and greater prictically valuable 
lust year than in similar period since the first introduction of th | 
ke since ; and are now offering organs of higher excellence and enla ' 
Ba” 
= \ | 
| THE | 
= — 
? | has been critically revised and approved by one of :, 
his most intimate personal friend 
| | 
PISO'S CURE FOR 
| A | 
| | b — 
‘ | d | | 
| 
! 
PENs 
the 
| Ch 
| | — = for Churches, Stores, & ndows, 
| AWA Parlors. Banks, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots,ete. New and ele-« 
antdesigns. Send size of room. Get 
circularandestimate. A liberal disooun 
| | 
| 
| — Cu RED 
and all their attendant evils. It does not merely | 
afford tempor: relief, but is a permanent cure. 
surprised at | 
| 
| 
{4 


